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HE fubjeſk,meavodil in the fol 
\ lowing ſheets, ſo far as the ſci - 
ences have their concern in it, has been 
treated with ſufficient preciſion by the 
numerous authors vhO have aſſiduouſly 
laboured in this department. Nor has 
it been leſs: cultivated, though perhaps. 
with leſs ſucceſs,” by thoſe ingenious 
_ -writers,; who have entered more deeply 
into the philoſophy of the human heart, 
and the various influence of precept and 
example on the minds and manners of 


young Per. 


14 


The autlior of theſe. mak hits en- 
deavoured to connect theſediffetent views. 

of the ſubject in a regular ſeries ; and to- 
ſteer the middle courſe between the rigid 
formality of the didactic, and the looſer- 
en ofthe ee, . ang 

4 The: 


iv © ADVERTISEMENT. 


The title prefixed, and the table of. 


contents, may, perhaps, be ſufficiently 
expreſſive. af the general defign. © The 


arrangement of the firſt volume is chiefly 
ſcientific, and therefore more eſpecially 
adapted to the gentlemen : that of the 
ſcecond is rather ſentimental, 28 it teſpects 
the different tempers of the mind, in con- 
nection with the correſpondent caſt of the 
behaviour, and is more directly addreſſed 
to the ladies; But, as the modes of inſtruc- 


in a variety of particulars, a mote perfect 
diſtinction, in the two volumes, if _ 
| NG was thought tech 


I, The idea of oriainalicy. on. 17 * a 
laboured ſubject, if once ſuggeſted, would 
have- been treated by the Author, as pre. 

ſumptuous and chimerical. He found 

himſelf therefore under no temptation to 

Aeep:up the appearance, where the reu- 
liry: could not be expected. His own 
obſetvstions, if they may with any pro- 

priety be . own; ſerur 


s 244 1 
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| 6 connect and elucidate "the ſeveral 
parts of the ſybjeRt. In a few. inſtan- 
ces, indeed, he has preſumed | to differ 
from very reſpectable authorities, and 
thought himſelf ſufficiently Juſtified, in 
ſo doing. Where he _ has introduced 
the a ee of authors of eſtab 
reputation, he has done it, for the mot 
part, with little variation, in their own 
words; which, it was thought, upon the 
er paw be much more; ſatisfac+ 
tory, and give greater weight and autho- 
zity to the work, than it could have 
acquired, from the ſame ſentiments, 5 
introduced in a more mutilated | or diſ- 
guiſed form. 


As theſe bee are intended for the 
amuſement of the Engliſh ſcholar, and 
eſpecially of young people of both ſexes, 
and of different ranks, the quotations. 
from the learned languages, which in. 
ſome might have been expected, 
2 omitted; and, in a few in- 
ſtances, perhaps, an uncouth tranſlation, 
ſupplies the deficiency, 


The 


The great FR A a liberal ace 
is to draw 0 the. Attention, « of. yourh 
from the enticements of vice and dic 
fipation, to the early love and prac- 
c tice of truth and virtue. We. therefore 
join with | thoſe, who think it ſhould. 
always be attended to, not merely to 
make them learned and _ great, as is 
| too" often” the caſe; ; "but rather, and 
principally, to make them good and 
happy. The Author wilt only add, that 
he ſhould be exceedingly ſorry, if, in 
this nttle Work, any thing mould be 
found, Which is not | capable of ſack. 


an” "improvement. 1 
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On teaching to read, — — page 1 
On teaching Grammar, 9 
On the Art of Writing, =» = = 7 
On Drawing, g.. - 23 
On common Arithmetic, = = = "23 
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| On Gugraſh, = = = = = 45 
On Aftronomy, = Gs ante rg 59. 
On Chronology, + | 
On Muſic, 
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« Children mey be taught to ad Without 
« perceiving it to be any thing but ſport, and 
« play themſelves into that which others are 


« whipped-for.” _ Locks. 
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\'S Niles the the e delle of OE 
"guage and learning, it may well be la- 
mented, that more care had not been taken to 
form an alphabet more perfect than any lan- 
ba either ancient or modern, can beaſt of. 
Both the defects, and redundancies of bur on, 
at leaſt, muſt be obVious to every oli he cen. 
giders it with any degree of attention · As navy 
diſtinct ſounds as there are in the latiguage, ſa 
many letters, and no more, ſhould there be to 
diſtinguiſtr them. Had this plain rule been 
CBferved in the formation of the alphabet, pro- 
rrunctation and orthography would have been 
rompirativety eufy. But, as this is not the eaſe, 
ve muſt iow take things as they n 
Fats: ee as well 20 cn. 
. | Lg 12 589 3% 174 864 + Dis 
| - Though ome of the letter in the Bien 
alphabet have too great a ſimilarity, yet, for 
che moſt part, the diſtinction is fufficiently ob- 
| vious; and W may be ealily taaght | 
| 441 2 | | to 
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„ SENTIMENTS 
2 diſtinguiſh nearly all the letters before they 
don properly pronounce any one of them, This 
; early initiation, indeed, may be in itſelf of no 
eat advantage, unleſs it can be ſo conducted 


2s to give an early i impreſſion in | favout of books 
| To Ae reading. 


Sy e child. has e letters, and 
begins to articulate Vith. ſome degree of aſe 
"Wi propre 16s vim be ng to 1 


ble 


"Sw bake: Egle or or compound N 
ide broad, the middle, and che nar row; the har 
en che ſoft, the ſharp, and ken e 
ee dt et abu Anil 
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Tue old method of dividing, ſyllables Nas 


5 I > e exploded, as contrary, in many 


inſtances, to the preſent modes; of. pronuncia- 
tien It ſeems moſt natural to divide the i- 

© Jables'of;a word, however compounded, juſt as 
X - we pronounce. them. This is an obvious rule, 
_ and leads to the end . with the greateſt 
- Hollity: v2, 1 2120. 21 21} 10 W vod 5 

a uli 26973 00 gvad ndefdut;' 
reaching to read, three things are, to. be 


y evoided; uin mode of pronun- 
4 & & ciation, 


u : 
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0 ert 0 wv. W. 
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5287 11s £7 #5: Ae 9111. ca £31192 08! W310 
A provincial or corrupt mode of pronuncla- 


tion betrays a want, of proper induction, f of | 
proper care, in the e garly part of life.; and, when 
es confirmed by habit, Js got eaſhy cors 
Netto. 9 ned, 'that.morg 
N ese. taken.to ayg its than there generally | 
„ 10 as . Wy de W Hola. old; dib 


„ A tg ere Wer ee 
in can l. ſs very dif greeable, ER nothing 
but the commonneſ$6f ft {EY nder it toler= 
able, It F all the and beauß of 
ptonbindilitign; alf tie wg ge” 1 


i 1 * Fi 2H 
therefote fl 5 i Si Sil 


vent it. 1 bne baht 0 f. 1H. {pare | to pres 
0? 2545191210 2412 54 : 02 egal. ths nodtzwb go 
li want of repeat tac in artic ul 
ban je anatklar capital defebtir Jo It confodnds 
the words, draws att — 
regulres to cloſe an attention to AP 
able be e 
word, and every 
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the proper ſyllable ; and the oratorical accent, 
or emphaſis, on ſuch particular words, or parts 
bf the made, * he yet 15, 67 10 | 


ig BYt 9 + 


0 Babe vl edi ire; it fires 
of articulation may de carried too far. When 
the intervals or pauſes between the ſeveral 

words, and parts of a ſentence, are too long, the 
narrative begins to languiſh, and it has Dat 
diſagreeable effect. Hence it is, that 4 pro- - 
nunciation, rather bordering on rapidity, unleſs 
the ſubject be more than n ene Þ 


F we moſt praling. ria . 00 


Mr Locke e, in by excgiſeng, Treatiſe op kau: 
eatiod, p. 226, pr Fropoſes ſeveral | eyices, agyet 
ably to the motto at. the, bead, of this ſection, 
for teaching children to read and ſpell by way 
of diverſion : but ſeems to give the preference to 
that of four dine, marked on their ſeveral ſides 
wich the fair and-twerity herters, as: the mot 
Smple and uſefulief ab other. He thiaks beſt 
to apptupriate the ſiu vowels, y being of the 
mumber,.to one of the dice, and to diſtribute the 
oigliteen conſanantò amongſt the ether three; 

audi tells us, that he knew @ perſen of quality; 

uch hanevrod for his learning and virtue; 

* it's play for 1 pro- 
poſed, 


1 | 


ON EDUCATION. 7 


| poſed, among other rules of the game, that he 
mould win, who, at two or more throws with: 
the four dice, ſhould turn up the greateſt num 
ber of words. By means of this device, his 

eldeſt ſon, while yet in petticoats, had, with 
great eagerneſs, played himſelf into the art of 
ſpelling, without being ever once chid —_— 
forced to it. 


For the different fronds of the vowels and 


conſonants, we refer to Dr. Kenrict's Rhetori= © 


cal Grammar, prefixed to his new Dictionary; * 
or to the Comprehenſive Grammar of the Engliſh” 
Tongue, Dif. i. Introduction to Abe's Dictionary. 
which may perhaps be publiſhed. pretty ſoon,, 
with ſome; little enlargement, in a parole 
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ws Grammar being the key to. all ſekence, > 
0 due regard has been generally paid to it by 
= x « nem the beſt ul 90d, walk ales 
5 a e Gans Dr. WAP. 
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« If a gentleman, is to ſtudy any languages 
6 « it. ought to be that of Ry 
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| _ education, he may be taught the variations of: 
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A ſoon: ; as _ young _ is tolerably 
verſed. in the art of reading, we ma 
with propriety, introduce the ENGLISH GAA 
NAR, The parts of ſpeech,. and the different: 
inflexions-of words are firſt to he inculcated,. 
| The numbers and tenders of nouns ; the de; 
grees of compariſon in adjectives; the different: 
caſes of the pronouns z. and eſpecially the de- 
clenftons of verbs, both reguler and: irregulasy. 
are to be carefully obſerved; and rendered a 
familiar. as poſſible, in a great variety of ſormꝗ 
and examples, At the ſame time, if the:pupil: 
is deſigned for any thing more than an Engliſh. 


the ſeveral declinable parts of ſpeech in the La 


ö 
N mne 1 1 E Is ; 29 91 | 
; GD 2 £50 att alt vw, 24 vind. 


At this — ae we ny be permitted, 
in this manner, to avail ourſelves o much as 


ee * 5 
B. 6. | 


A SENTIMENTS: 
the firſt that generally offers itſelf to our ſervice, 
but is known to be greatly pram by exerciſe. 


As 125 as the underſtanding begins to open, 
* the order, conkhection, and agreement of 

words in a ſentence be fully illuſtrated in attend- 
ing to the rules of ſyntax. This part of gram- 
mar cannot be too much inculcated, The pu- 

il, ſhauld bardly paſs a da ithout a pro 
TE of this We Let Ju de be fre 10 
em ployed in turning ; verſe i into proſe, ": # as. 


amples of bad Engliſh into good; in pang 0 
aut the different conftiuBtich of the ſame wo ug 4] 
$ 


and the various modes of expreſfing the 
thought with . and elegance. 0. MER 


The French, as | a neing and aw 45 
guage," and more ſimple in its eonſtruction, 
may, perhaps, with peculiar propriety; ſtep in 
between the Engliſh and the Latin. The two 
principal things to be attended to in learning = 
the French language are the idiomatic peculia- 
rities, and the pronunciation. The firſt: may 
be eaſily obtained from almoſt any of the com- 
mon rudiments of that language, under the di- 
rection of a judicious maſter; but the latter cas 
Ws! be een from Wee 5 
Ie d Nate s 22 Y i NR 
When the rulea of tho Engi 8 | 
ſia familiarized,. whether the French, 


8 4 intervene | 
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| Interyeny or not, the pupil may betake himſelf 
in good earneſt, and! with great advantage, ta 


the Latin. He will ſoon diſcover the pecieri- 


ties and different genius ofgheqwo Janguages, . 
and acquire a. faeility and propriety. of expreſs = 
| ſion i in both; which could not well be. obtained _ 
without a viſtin& and ptogreflive: attention td 
b each. of. them; and / having received-an :carly 
impreſſion of the grammatical preciſion and real 


| dignity of his native language, he will be in- 


- duced, through the ſuture courſe of his philalo- - 
gical ſtudies, to make the critical Knowledge, 


and farther embelliſhment of i it, a principal ob- 


R e * e bed ele 39, 
To negledthe 17 in 2 fog. ear 1 55 
too eager purſuit of any other language, eſpe 
_ the Latin, as has been generally the caſe, 
is a fault that cannot be ſufficiently reprobated, | 
The mother tongue, as the. moſt eaſy and uſe, 
ful, at leaſt, in common nie, 5 is 18 be cubs 
_ fivated; "and, we may venture. to Day,. that 
where it is not, a thorough knowledge of it is 
ſcarcely attainable. It has been alleged, in- 
deed, that the ſtudy of the Latin is 


to a critical knowledge of the Engliſh; and, 
were this ſtrict! . On of it might be ad 
fome apology f the general practice. But 1 
Le o ee e the con- 


&z 
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ax SENTIMENTS 


trary, The genius of the Latin is fo totally 
different from that of the Englith, that nothing 
eum be more inclegant; and, in ſome inſtances, 
more ungrammatical, than a literal tranffation. 
Hence it is, that the real ſcholar finds himſelf 
do frequently at a loſs to give a tolerable Eng- 
liſh drefs to ſome of the moſt admired ſentences 
ef the Roman claffics, | We therefore give it 
2 eur opinion, that, where a liberal education. 
is not intended, the two or three years, uſually. 
ſpent on the Latin form, would nn __ | 

preps pon bt, yan 
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« Philo had thoroughly conſidered the que 
« tion concerning languages, and determined 
& bis child ſhould | learn no language but 
« Engliſh.—1 have often debated the fubject 
« with him, and muſt confeſs, that i in every 
ec argument he ſeemed to. have the adyantage. 
I never could give him a reaſon why, 2. child: 
te fhould ſuſpend his curioſity, and all the pro- 
4. per uſe of his retention, which. i is to trea- 
fure up ideas; and this for ſo many years ag. 
he muſt employ i in what is called learning 
4 languages. But Philo affirmed, that the 
« end propofed 1 was but very ſeldom anſwered z 
and that not ene in ten, perhaps not one 
in twenty, of choſ WHO go to a grammar 
* — — which they can put 


ON EDUCATION 6 
to uſe in their ſuture lives. © He went far⸗ 
a ther, and ſiic, that wben dhe kingusges 
«' were learned, e with a 
« nr yen 3 
« " were ofteir pernicious, | | Wo 


u bas ; % ein 20 buch mY 121.0254 
6 The — mam is) Fes 
6e Nate and which is at the ſame time 
e the great repoſitory of the knowledge and: 
learning of thæ world, onght errtainby to be 
<< the principal part of bi ſtudy, and not ſuf+ 
tt fexed, in our ſchool phraſe, to come of courſe; 
„ A dead, and almoſt uſeleſs language, is to 
« be ſtudied with pains and care; anda lin. 
«jag; uſeful, and improvable ame id to cu 
50 af courſe! It is ding de this abfurd nd 
« pernicious principle that ſo many men dd 
< loſt to the community, by being learned, 


LI 


« Thoſe who attempt many languages are 
« generally bunglers in all; whereas, if they 
had applied themſelves. to one, they would: 
<. probably have uſed it properly, and with 
ce effect; and perhaps contributed ſomething to- 
« its improvement.” WiLtLIAMs, 


« I am not ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
Latin; I think they ought to be ſtudied ;. 
« and the Latin, at leaſt, e 
Ws, es, 


' : # 
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et every gentleman. But whatever foreign lan- 
$5 guages à young,, man , medgles; with, (and 
1 more he knows the better that which he 


ſhould critically ſtudy, and labour to gt a 


1 . facility, clearneſs, and elegancy to expreſs 
& himſelf in, ſhould be his own; and to this 
, purpoſe! he ſhould be daily exerciſed! in it.” 
oi: stal 940 18 @ Heid as at a onen?” 
bag. $:43;wonk will ta; Niobe reg oily, Þ 
5 We take the: en teste 
young pupil, as the belt; pradtical-books, Abe's 
Grammatical Inflilutes; Dr. Lowth's Introducbion 
to Engliſh Grummur Eme- Latin, and Grect 
Grammars : to which spa i book 


intitled Hermes; or, i Philiſonbicul Buguiry 


concerning are Grammar. Dye Fang? 
Harris, Eſq; „ ide 
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RING is the art, of N 


our thoughts, im say language, by 

certain manks. or characters, o at to. be ready 
or underRagd by thoſe who ate acquainted wich 
the particular mode of communication. Tha 
origin of this art, if it be not coeval with lan- 
guage itſelf, is, doubtleſs, of great antiquity. 


And, confedering the ſingular advantages: ariſ- 
ing from it to literature and commerce, it in 
no wonder that it ſhould hayę been afliduoully 
cultivated, in one form or other, and in every 
period of time, by all the commercial and civi- 
 Hzed nations of the known. world. Language 
itſelf can hardly be faid to ſublaſt . this 
E norance; or diſuſe of it, i is anly 
found amongſt 1 00 moſt barbarous and unculti- 
viihl rr burr ſpecies, 25 Td rn e 
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be feveral Yanks?! or moles of Anda, in 
preſent uſe among us, are the round text, the 
ſecretary, „** the Itallan, and the 
round 
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round hand. The engroſſing and the ſecretary 
are chiefly uſed by the gentlemen of the law; 
the Italian has been appropriated, for the moſt 
part, to the ladies; Ne common round or 
running hand to men df buſineſs. Gentlemen 
and real ſcholars hardly ever give themſelves 
proper time to acquire any great degree of per- 
fection in this art. They generally t treat it 
with an affectation of negligence, and Wot 
every line they write ſtands in need of 
terpreter. But ĩt is rather ta pity, that ſo uſe- 
ful an accompliſhment ſhould deo much but 
of faſhion, amongſt gre at men and great ſeho 
_ as it ſeems to de at preſent. 5 Nis 
WP 318 219% % dd * Asli 3 
a bes ue tees Wat diebe mucft 
every kind of Händ. pr irin z 
dle enenneh of due letters, proper Atarices, . 
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find the chirography, vr, band-writing, of, any 
two -perſons preciſely coineident. There is ge 
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bog! 


nerally an obvious difference. Were it other- 


wiſe, great inconyeniencies would certainly 
ariſe ; forgeries might be univerſally, practiſed, 
10 little probability of being detected; 1 
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and commerce, property, reputation, and life 
itſelf, would be much more inſecure than they 
are at preſent, This is one inſtance, among 
many, of that wiſe and merciful Providence, 
which is ſtrikingly manifeſt, but too generally 
overlooked, or too little regarded, in the « com- 
mon concerns * human life. 


The firſt * to be obſerved, in the prac- 
tice of this art, is to hold the pen right. Mr. 
Locke ſeems to prefer the Italian method, 
which employs only. the thumb and the fore- 
finger ; but in this the young pupil ſhould 
be accurately inſtructed by a good writing- 
maſter, or at leaſt by one who is remarkable 
for writing well and quick. The ſame inge- 
nious author would have ſeveral ſheets of good 

paper printed off in red ink, from a plate en- 
graved with the characters of the hand propoſed 
to be taught; the learner to go over the ra 
copy with a good pen, full of black ink, 
firſt taught where to begin, and how to Fu 
the ſeveral letters: when this is become fami- 
liar, he may practiſe on fair paper; and, as 
he ſays, be ſoon brought to write the hand 
deſired with caſe and expedition. 
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64 How many buildings, machines, habits, 
C Kc. may a man ſee, the ideas whereof 
. would be eaſily retained and communicated 
« by a little ſkill in drawing; which, being 
* committed to words, are in danger to be loſt, 

ec or at leaſt but ill retained in the moſt exact 
« deſcriptions.” Locks, *© 
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D* AWING is not only a pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, but a genteel and uſeful accom- 
pliſhment; and, where there is a taſte or incli- 


nation for it, now ſeems to be the proper time 


to indulge it. Not only the productions of art, 
and the common objects which ſurround us, 


and which generally engage the firſt attention 


of the young pupil, but the mote curious. ſub- 
jects of natural hiſtory, may be introduced with 
advantage. While they ſerve him as a praxis 


in the progreſs of the art, they will increaſe his 


knowledge in the book of Nature, and render 
him more obſervant of her wonderful and , 
ing operations. 


The principal things to be obſerved in draw 

„are the outlines, the light and ſhade, the 
g — * hive; and, ip human figures, the pro- 
PS; the attitude, the a and the 
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For practical inſtruction, in this uſeful and 
genteel accompliſhment, we refer the young 
ſtudent to the Draught/man's Aſe/lant, or Draw- 
ang made eaſy ; to the Article on Drawing in the 
Preceptor ; or tb The Principles 'of Drawing, 
tranſlated from the French of Monſieur Gerard 
De Laireſſe. 
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e Arithmetic is the eaſieſt, and 
«< the firſt ſort of abſtract reaſoning; — and is 
e of ſo generab uſe in all parts of life and buſi- 
<< neſs, that ſcarce any was is to be done 
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ed, and the fevetal reprtitibns added together, 
the reſult would de juſt the ſame as ten multi- 
E by tr. "THe Hubli do be multiplied e 

* that by which" yok * 
0 multiply, 
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multiply, the multiplier; and the number arif - 
ing from the operation, the product. The 
greater number is generally uſed as the multi- 
plicand, and the b. the 17 qr but, 


ſhould this ober tba uverted; he reſult or 


product, will be exactly the fame, - 
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Subtraction is that operation in arithmetre 
4 Which a leſs number is taken from a greater, 
JS Ls te determine the : preciſe difference. "When 
we W# $a" tho ea l ale güte Ts 

6 ig angth 10 er, ſubtract the les, "EA 

from the ing then from the Ne z 
1 from the next remainder, and ſo on tin 
the no remainder at all, or one lefs than the 
ſubtracting number, count the repeated ſub- 


tractions, e thing is done. But this may 


be e ully Perform by another tule 
of Speratien in a8tiMn6,” Which js the reverſe 
of multi cad on, and which we kalt Uviſieh.. 
The number to be divided is dehomindted the 


i a viderid ; ; thatby v whith we divide e, the diyifor z 
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„What remains, of arithmetic. conſiſts, wholly 
in the application of theſe: PSSIPBLOPErRtionss 
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Ae Se Mn n which th&ope Wap 
gcnetally takes "ute" oF mbo N Naw oper 
inſte: a of hunde 3. we 7. ib art Tele adviſe 
Fore one, who would make. rimſelf : a com- 
plete arkthmetician,, afſiduouſly to cultivate, 1p 
explores all the hidden and combined powers 
of numbers, it will greatly aſſiſt the j e 
and give che young ſtudent a habit of EE tn 
infallible: reaſoning on the various ſußlects 10 
which. it may be 3 and therefore can 
never be too warmly recommended. W 
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The utility of arithmetical — is (or 
exceedingly obvious,” that nothing need be id 
to recommend ce Rudy of fi i to a man s 
buſineſs, And here, as in 26a other branches 5 
7 8 felence, the*firſt and plaineſt rules 
far the moſt uſeful fh common life.” Sup= 

Could proportion” the Various" magni? | 
5 1 motions” of the heaverily bodler z 
fuppoſe we could aſtettain the preciſt meafure 
and form of the earth; nay, ſuppoſe we could 
determine the longitude itſelf with the greateſt 
3 by the power of numbers, yet alÞ 

1 C 4. theſe: 


ll MEN A, 4. 
| ela calculations be of leſs u 
E Ons general dee e KL 95 
ſimple operations in common arithmetic. The 
former might ſerve to amuſe the man of ſcience, 

| or to help the bewildered mariner to determihe 

| ; the place of his ſhip; perhaps with a little 

8 preciſion than, he can do at preſent ;, but the : 
| latter are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to every map 

(|. who has any buſineſs to do, or any property to 

1 | defend, either for bimſelf or e 
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I As ſoon as. s the young pupil. is fafficiently 
'F IE in the rules of common arithmetie 
* and algebra, you may lead him on, as faſt as 
1 you pleaſe, to the ſu N. branches of the 


mathematics. 


| | 11 or the common. rules 5nd examples i in yul- 

| gar and decimal arithmetic, we refer to The 
Tutor*s Affitant, by F. Walkingame, or to Web- | 
lr ' Arithmetic ; and, for a further progreſs, 
to Ward's Algebra, and his Young Mathemati- 
cian's Guide. Hammond u, Fimpſom s, and Ener- 
ſou's Aigeira, may likewiſe be conſulted by thoſe | 
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« Does not geo! enable us to form a 
« juſt theory of the world? QUINTILIAN» 
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IEOMETRY I is "theftience bf menſitas- ; 
tion, of the doctrins of contlikied Guan 
tity. The immediate ſubjects - of this kelence 
| 1 65 A points. avon a ſuperficies, and a 3 
>a 38 21.930! & fo 44 Hf 7 
A point is ſuppoſed to have no diniefions;, 
or to be ſo e n e diviſible- 
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quantity. i 303 OJ! 5a 117] gn 
4% tl 29 qe 202 tal £4 25013 
Aline is generated by the motion of a point 
in any direction, and has length wenn. 
. ee er e SUI en 
ag M0038 cite avid g It £4 
- Axſuperficies brewed dy the motion of 
line in any direction diffeterit from thas-of its. 
longitude,” and has both length and -breadthy, -. 
dar bo a. A8 20171! natd 
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The two laſt definitions are rather confined 
to the more regular ſuperficies and ſolids, A 
ſuperficies, in more general terms, is the ſur- 
face of a ſolid body; or it Is A plane figure 
bounded by one or more lines, either direct or 

Turvilineal, equal or unequal. A ſolid is a 
body regular or irregular, 0 contained under one 
or more are plain or . * 9 
e D 0 esche sibi 
36. bing R902! I Ku 1 51 nice a 
| The content of line be the con⸗ 
tent of a ſuperficies is the length multiplied into 


- the breadth, and the content of a ſolid is, the 
length multiplied into the breadth, and that 


product into 121 depth or thickneſs. 
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v1 Though. NA rr 8 the 
firſt people who reduced geometry to a ſcience, 

- yet it muſt have ſubſiſted, at leaſt, in practice, 
at! « much eatlier period, and may be traced 
back, perhaps in its ruder tate; to the remoteſt 

entiquity. Its utility, however, is exceedingly 
obvious; little can be done in many of the 
manual arts without it. Architecture, mecha- 
nic, navigation, geography, and aſtronomy, 
are all much . | 
ments. The ndl diftances of the 
W © heavenly 
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earth, could nat he determined; che boundas = 
ries of ſtates and kingdoms, | nay, of common 
fields, could not be properly defined; nor the 
meaneſt hovel, nor cen à common ſence, 
erected without ſame, practical knowledge| of 
this ſcience. It mult, therefore deſerve the - 
attention of all rapkg of mankind, from the moſt | 
ingenious archite&. to the (ervant, of a oma 


bricklayer, from the firſt noblemam down toi the 
ee cee 


W ben the pupil hdd mile made himfelf 178 
the common propoſitions, of the doctrine 2 
triangles, plain and ſpherical, and of the conic 


ſeQtiong, if he would de an adept in the ſcience, 
he may proceed to al gebraical curves, and. the 


more intricate 8 of che higher geometry. 


e Chat; E. mY 5 by RI aneh on o 
0 s Geometry ; Boad's Tian He He 


ris's Elements of Trigenometry 3 Sherwia's Loga- 
rithmetic Tables ; Sim Jon s Fluxions ; Emer, ; Emerſon's 
Fluxions ; Newton's. duties W 


Arithmetic, and many Wc ers in, this 
may be introduced with l ts 704 
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maybe permitted to introduce them to the 
| Sung ſtudent without the forinality of a diſtinet 
chapter— TL TT 2000/3111. PAS e 10 82 2 
glx Yon. 7 bandoh N ad ion blyocn this? 
Arechftecture is applied with propriety to the 
Whole feience of building; in its largeſt extent; 
| comp prizing the three/ideas of ſrength, conve-- 
niency, and beauty. But it is more coins 
monly reſtricted to that” part of tie fcience 
which exemplifles the proportion and ornaC 
ments of the five orders, called the Tiſcan? . 
the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the: 
Eompoſite,. uy 
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An order in archite&ute i is A pi iat 67 column. 
nh all its members, proportions, and orna- 
ments! Three of the orders we have from the: | 
Greeks, the Doric, the Ionian, and the Corinz - 
thian; and two from the Romans, the  Tuſcan,, 
and the Compolte. ET 


ind. . TCR) te $15 


tt . 35 


A. 


9 Phe Sheba par 9.62 an entire order are, ; 
"Ss the. pedeſtal; the column, and the entablature. 
[ | Each of theſe have Itkewiſe their Tubdiviſions, . 
| Ts the pedeſtal” belong the baſe, . the. die, and 
the beitet; to the column, the base, the 
Maft, and the capital; to the entablature, the- 
abe the mow and the cornich. 
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=_ The Tuſcan.order. is the; frſt the-plainett, 
and moſt dolid,”) The.gdums ia, cha height of 
fourteen; modules or ſemaidiametets of ahr haft 
taken at the haſe. All the; atheri pants ate 
diſtinguiſhed by rene eee ente. 


or ornaments. eee 


bf The 11 is th the ſecond 99 

ſome tb the oſt _ agrecab 

"The height of the. ha | 
or eig . diamtters or the t aken, it 
baſe; hy the baſe and the capi re deffituce 
_ of ornaments; "the ſhaft is Frogs che frieze: 
divided by teighyphs. 1% eee DION? MEAT 
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The Ionic is a kind of mean proportion be- 
tween the ſolid und the delibate. The Cbfümn 


| is eightten modules or ſemidiumeters in height, 


the ſhaft is ſometimes fluted, the capitaFadortied = 
with volutes, and the cornich with dentils:? 
J len r en, it to ibis 
as The Corintbian is the fourth order; whe 
richelt, and the moſt delicate The heigbt of 
the column. i is twenty modules or {&millianie.  * 
ters z its; capital is adorned: wich cd rows'of | 
| N pw hare nr es "the | 
abac eres zu the pated with ae tigt n 


The Compoſite is „ dd Kii ad f 1 — bo. 
the OA and! is ſo called, becauſe its = 
is 
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is compoſed of thoſe of che other orders, having 
the two ro of leaves of the Corinthian, and 
the vnlutes of the Tonic, Its column is twenty 
modules in height, ne 

Waere egal. 125 


ard eo 


eee 


of 5 e e je: 

adapted, i in bis opinion, to the reſpeRive orders 

| than thoſe Which are ue ul. 208 
_ we have ſpecified above. | 


24 ien nav I bhi a 2:9 0 E 
_ awdules far the 8 
for the elan, and fix for the catablature of 
e Tuſcan; fix. modules for: dhe pedeſtal, 
twenty - bree ſor the column, and ſax for the 
entablature of the Doric; ſeven modules for 
Alte pedeſtal, twentyckve tend adn! lind 
x dor —— he Cabatte Uh eight 
modules for the pedeſtal, twenty-feven for the 
column,” and ſin for the entablature of the 
Abmic ; nine modules for the Pedeſtal, twenty 
nine for»! thbeol nin, Lauck H for the rn 
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He likewiſe. propoſes, an additional. order; | 
- which he would call che. Britannie, and exhibit = 
in the following proportions. The height of the 
pedeſtal ten modules, that of the column thirty- 
one, and that of the entablatun ſud q und one 
ſequently that of the whole order forty- ſeven; 
which is three more than that of the Corin- 
thian. The ſhaft of this otder is the moſt deli 
cate, and therefore, left it ſhould be too much 
weakened, he would have the flutings, if fluted 
at all, more in number, and*confequeritly leſs 
in depth than in the Doric or Corinthian and 
a ſmall convex to ariſe within the hallo of 
de Habe the way, as if cord or c,, 
were laid into it. He would have the orna- 
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thers ſo Ae rely Fl way 
ſeen in ey every direction, in alluſion to the c 
or baninr of the Prince of Wales, Net NN 
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from the Amiquities of Athend,... — — 
who, we arc informed, has made this va 
of ſcience his principal ſtudy * „ who, be- 
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' me ĩ celebrated remiine* of ancient Grbece and 
| Ronkes e welb inp cho'mbderte buildings 'of . 


2 hs Italy, France, and England. EO en! 
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_ » Mechanics is the art or ſcience of moving 
heavy bodies, with greater eaſe, by the appli- 
cation f certain powers. The mechanical 
powers are generally reckoned five in number, 
the lever, the pulley, the wheel, the wedge, and 
he fern... However different theſe powers are 
in, their conſtruction, they all act on one and 
tze ſame principle. The force applied, and 
the weight to be raiſed, are always in propor- 
tion to their reſpective diſtances from he ful- 
n dae met en. 11 0 
gu, — N jm ib 93ivp i835 37 
= N er or fix. F Wach to reſt 
g prop or. fulcrum, plieed, at the. dance 
81 ve feet from the end Which f is held in the 
band; \ then x the 4720 to be raiſed, or the force 
to be removed, f by the other end of the leyer, 
will be five times as great as the power applied. 
In like manner, we to- draw f five et a2 
rope i in order” s raiſe : a wei gut 
means öf 4 pu! 


dot, b. 
leu. or heel, the dd os pe 
would bein proportion tothe weight, as one to- 
five This therefore is the general r rule in me- 
ö chanieh,” that” whatever 1 is f gained M force ap 
* * loft or dom let; in dne or notion. 
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955 We weed ke in upology'for introducing 
the art f edifices; and the uſe of che 
mechanical powers, into u fyſtem of polite edu - 
cktion, fines, whatever the prüctice, the theoty 
dean never beothought u che attention 
of the young pupift The learned Onintitian, 
in his Inſtitutes of Oratoryſ feems® to lay it 
| down as a general rule, that the real fcholat 
| ſhould not only ſtudy the liberal arts, but en- 
deavour, to,acquaine himſelf, with.levery thing 
of general utility in emanate; T he ,,. 
nic arts, ar caxfainly, of great importance in 
civit ſociety, they train up and ſupport a hum 
rous ſucceſſion of practical artiſts and mapuſac-" 
turers, who are forme of the moſt uſeful members 
of the community, the chief ſource of power, 
wealth, and grandeur, to 2 commercial Nate, 
and therefore ſhould” never be ne or weg 


lected by men of ſenſe and property. 


When the ſcholars of the great Heraclitus. 
farprized their maſter one morning, buſily em- 
ployed where their pride little expected to 
find him, he told them, The gods are as 
« converſant in the ſhop of a common mecha- 
« nic, as in the ſcheol of the greateſt philoſo- 
« pher : ” intimating that the divine- power: 
and wiſdom * be diſcerned in cheſe com- 

mon 
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mon arta, though they miſtakenly averlock ed 
and deſpiſed them, - The fame doctrine 1 
| donovrable anention of Beealeel, Abotiab,and 
the other artiſts, as men whom (God: hed 
endowed with wiſdom; and underſtanding to 
S for: the, Dame 
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Bp that it may not be loſt and forgotten 
* among other childiſh acquiſiions, but that it 
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olit or deſcribes the ſurface of ehre earth; 

ane arbitrary diviſions of land and 
water, of climates,” countries, and kingdoms; 
with their various productions and inliabitanits; 
and is, perhaps of all other, the belt calculated 
to engage the attention, and: conſequently 
to make the deepeſt "impreſion - on young 
minds. re bo > 
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; The and is alta Gelesene 
iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuſtze, and capeg or 
promontories. A continent ia a large portion 
of the land not known. to be ſurrounded. by the 
ſea. An, iſland” is a portion of - land ſeparated 


* # 
. 


from the continent, and ſurrounded by water. 
A peninſula is à portion of land Almoſt ſur- 


rounded with water, and joined by a narrow 
part or neck ol land to ſome neighbouring iſland 
or continent. An iſthmus is che neck, of land 


iſland or continent. A cape or promontory is 


« point of land eee fm. 
] | 0 
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HIS ſcienceß in its fulefrextent- points | 


which joins the peninſula to its neighbouring 
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The water is divided into oceans, ſeas, gulphs, 
ſtraits, lakes, and rivers. An ocean is a large 
ſea, which divides one part of ihe earth from 
another, ſuch as the Atlantic. A ſea is a leſs - 

body of water, dividing one country from an- 
iber, as the Mediterranean: -- A gulphy bay 
o creed, is x part of the ſea, nearly ſurround- 
ed by tic land. A ſtrait is: a narrow paſſage 
lection of water ſurrounded by the land, with- 
A river is a large current or ſtream - of wateg 
* ane 5 e © 62 
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The two points on which the earth f is ** 
poſed to perform her diurnal motion, ate called 
the poles. Equally diſtant ſrom each of the 
poles is the equator, which divides the globe 
into two equal parts, and en which we teas 
ture the degrees of longitude? The lines\whick 
interſect the equator at right angles, and meet 


A like is a large col- 


. meticfane: their 


Hümber is indeffnte, and 
che latitude. Theſe are Gees bens Gris 
eatth, "which; like ar other circles; cbntafn 
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ede laty milnites, - A degree on a great cirelte” ; 
of the earth is ſomething mare" thin % 
cight Engliſh miles. 
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The. tropics irt two. 8 
which bound the of the Sun's | 
rays, each of them drawn at the diſtance of 
2 degrees zul a half rom, the equar | 

hat on the north fide is called the tro- 
pic of Cancer, or the ſummer ſolſticez b 0 
the ſouth de, the tropic of Capricorn, ot 
the winter ſolſtice, becauſe when the San p- 
2 of theſe boundaries, it Row, 


= 


circles are drawn at „ 
three degrees and a half from either pole. With- 
in theſe circles, in Affferent latitudes,” the Sun 
is above” the horizon from the ſpace” of "fix" 
months to that of 6 y fout hoffe 
J Mich whit ba u S125 W 0 nap 
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5 ai, becauſe they compals the earth 1; TL 
Tue torrid zone Res between the? 
wad ages, Et called from the Sitte 
heat of the Climate,” The two frigid $dues- R 
withifi the polar circles, and are fo dehoihilted ©! 
from the exceſſive cold which prevails in thols"- 
Vor. I. Wome, regions. 
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regions. The two temperate zones are ſituaty+ 
1 4 the polar cirges and the tropics. AE i 
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Tue climates are the ſeveral. — "of the 


globe, bounded b imaginary circles, parallel 
2 "the equator, | diſtinguiſhed by the different | 
length of the days, and are 5 e amb” 5 
The twen ſour climates, ſituate between the 755 
equator 1 0 of the polar cireles, ax are, 00 di 
vided, that the length Ft the Jongeſt day i in one 
is exceeded by that of the following juſt half 
an hour. 2 But the fix climates between, each 
of the poles and. the polat polat circles are ſo divided, 1 
an n ee In. 
exceeded by that 5 oe keene Ln wb. 
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The inhabitants of I vat diſtioguiſhed -; 
by their, reſpective ſituations, argithe peiegi, :. 


the antæci, and the antipodes. Ie erbat 


are the people ſituate in the ſame parallel of 


latitude, * but under, oppoſite meridians, and 
conſequently have their days and, nights of che 
ſame Jength, but with this difference, that when . 
it is,noop-with the one it is midnight with aS. 
othef . The antæci are. the people tust under 
tha; lame meridian, but oppoſite parallels, and 
n have an ofthe . ep 
72 
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but quite different ſeaſons, The antipodes are 
the people ſituate under oppoſite meridians; and 
oppoſite parallels, conſequently the tioon of the 
one is the midnight of the other, and when the 
day is the ſhorteſt with the N the longeſt 
with the _ ＋ > 102: 10 11 25 u 711 


The Mbit of he „er dense 
by | the different direction of their ſhadows at 
noon, ate the amphiſcii or aſcih, the hetero- 
ſeli, and the periſcii. The amphiſcii are the 
people who Iahahit the torrid Lone, having 8 
their | a It differ ent "ſeaſons of 
the) yer, . in an north 3 ad Touth Me they 
arelikewiſe denominated the aſcii, » becauſe when 
the Sun is vertical, or directly over their heads, . 
as it is twice in the year, they have no ſhadow . 
at all. The heteroſcii are the people who inha- 

dit the. temperate zone, and have their ſhadows 

at, noon, through, all the feaſons of the gar, in 
the ſame direction; thoſe ofthe ſouthern to 

the ſouth, and thoſe. of the northern to, the 
north. The periſcii are the inhabitants within 
the two polar direles, ho have the Sun abgve . 
che horizon the whole twenty. four hours, and. 
conſequently their, een in ey direction. 
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two continents, the eaſtern and the weſtern, 
; 2 The 
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| The eaſtern continent comprehends. Europe, . 
Aſia, and Africa; and the weſtern the two div, 
lions of North and South, Amer 

n though the lea of the four EYES 
or grand diviſions of the globe, in extent 
country, is yet by far the moſt conſiderable in 


een, een la W ·2Q 


The nortbem di 191 of Europe compre. | 
 _  hends Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, | 
Great Britain, Ireland, Iceland, Greenland, 
and the iſles of the Baltic. "The _ An 
fon comprehends Poland, Germa | 7M 
France, and the, Netherlands. 7 ether” 
diviſion contains Turkey in Europe, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and the iſlands of the Mediter- 


ranean and the Archipelago. | 
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The ſovereignties — ne TY 
of Germany, Ruka, and Turkey; the twelve 
kingdoms of Great Britain, France, Spal u, 

Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Pruſſia, Sardinia, and Naples; th 
tte popedom of Rome; and the eight republics | 
of Venice; Holland,” Geneva, Geiioa; Lucca, 

Reaguf, Switzerland; and the Griſons. Be. 

ſides theſe, chere are a great number of ſubor- 
. lovercigaties, which, thou 120 ſeolfees to 
Mi ban hem 367 "the 4 
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che emperor: or ſors other prince, yet have 
Ana woe 


n 


eite i urge due wonzrthi as; 
pen ariſtocratical, demoôcratical, or mixed. 
The monarchical places the fovereign power | 
in one man, as in Spain and Denmark, The 
deſpotic exerciſes an abſolute | power over the 
property and lives of the ſubjects, as in Tur- 
key and Ruffia. The ariſtocratical gives the 
ſovereignty to a few of the chief men or nobles, 
as. at Venice. The democratical lodges the 
ſupreme power in the repreſentatives of the 
people, as in Holland. There is likewiſe a 
mixture of the monarchical and the ariſtocrati- 
cal; in which the king and the nobles have the 
ſupreme power, as in Poland. And there is 
the union of the monarchical, the ariftocratical, - 
and the democratical, in which the king, the 
nobles, and the repreſentatives of the people 
exerciſe the ſupreme power, 2s in England: 
and this, perhaps, is the beſt form that human 
wiſdom can deviſe. . ina ra 3 
Tbe Chriſtian | religion i is profeſſed PRE 
out all Europe, except that pact which is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Turks. Great Britain, Denmark, 
| 1 9 207 Pute ol great 1222 of Germany, 
| " Switzerland, 
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Switzerland, and the, United Provinces, adhere 
to the doctrines of the reformation, and profeſs. 
the proteftant religion. France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Part of Germany, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, ſtill follow: the ſuperſtitions of- 
the church of Rome. But Ruſſia, Walachia, 
Moldavia, Podolia, Volhinia, Greece, and; 
ſome parts of Poland, embrace Ss arg of 
the Greek church. | 


Afi, in St of country, em 
ber of inhabitants, is ſuppoſed to exceed all the 
other quarters of the globe. Fhe ſerenity ob 
the air, the fertility of the ſail, the balſamic 
quality-of its plants and gums, the finenefs of 
its filks and cottons, and the purity of its me- 
tals, have been celebrated in all ages. The 
diamonds of Golconda, the rubies of Pegu, the. . 
Carpets of Turkey, the hangings of Perſia, the. 
| Tpices of Malabar, and the porcelain of China. 
and Japan, exceed every thing of the kind that 
has yet been e in * other: 2 the 
world. | 


Hiſtorians all agree, that this is that part of 
the globe which was firſt peopled; that here 
the moſt ancient kingdoms and empires.were- 
\ firſt founded, and that from hence the liberal. 
Kio, bg a: of the fine arts, took their 

29 4 riſe, 
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"rife; and made their ont into other” coun- 
tries, n | : 5 


Ala, in its Full e 2 — 
forty two ſovereignties; the four empires of the 
Great Mogul, Perſia, China, and Japan, 
thirty one kingdoms : twenty four of which are 
on the continent, and the ae ſeven in the 
anche, SHEN Go ait 81G A 
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| The eater a viſion of Aſia n 
empire of China, Chineſian Tartary, and the 
Oriental Iflands; the middle diviſion compre- 
hends India, Uſbeck Tartary, Calmuck Tar- 
tary, and Siberia; the weſtern diviſion com- 
prehends Perſia, ee 5 
lian Nee and nn in Aſia. 2 bell 2 
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'The eſtabliſhed religions ini this part of A 
world are the Mahomedan, with a toleration 
of Chriſtianity, in the dominĩons of the Grand 
Seignior; that of the Great Confucius in Chigaz 
of the Bramins in India; and the Pagan, with 
a variety. of nen 2 een 
een enn, . K 
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Abts rain) mages . Gee 
tinent of Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, bound- 


ed on the north by the Mediterranean, which 
| : * ſeparates 
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| ſeparates it from Europe; on the caſt by the | 
| Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, which divide 
it from Aſia; on the ſouth by the ſouthern. 
— 0100 e, 07 me ic brepleiny gert 
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Te isi nee eien of Africa 
are Barbary, Egypt, Numidia. or Bidelgerid, 
Libia or Zaara, Nubian, Nigritia or Negroland 3 

Abiffinia, Guinea, Ethiopia, Zanguebar, and 
een. al _”_ iis . ol 
nn Oy 


- The isbabitents FO OR ares, 
He ths wil part, exceedingly barbarous and: 
uncultivated. In Abiflinia, or the Upper Ethi-. 
opia, tbe Chriſtian religion is ſaid to be pro- 
ſeſſed and practiſed in much purity. and ſimpli- 

eity. In Barbary and ſome other parts the 


Mahomedan religion chiefly prevails; but in 
the other diviſions, . eſpecially the ſouthern, the 


people are given up! to. the 2 


eee 079% 1480 inet 
MPO 8 laſt ad: 1 * g 
dhe largeſt quarter or diviſion of the globe. It 
is naturally divided into north and ſouth, pa- 
rated by ee e called the 
| ame | 
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North America may be now very properly 


Ade n a6 with, the north eaſt and the 


ſouth weſt,” ſeparated from each other by the 


great river Miftifippi. The north eaſt compre- Y 


ends the ſeveral colonies or plantations of the 
Britiſh empire; and the ſouth weſt the two 


provinces of Mexico n POE, both ſub= 
ject to Spalt. - | * 
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Sh Nan whick is as gel penin- 8 


ſula in the world next to that of Africa, com- 


prehends Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, and Para- 
guay, all ſubjeR to Spain; the Braſils, which: 


belong to the Portugueſe ;/ Surinam, ſubject 
to dhe Dutch, and Patagonia, the moſt ſouth- 


ern diviſion of all America, in which the inha- 


bite yet enjoy their air dent. 
1 ii G04 
There is little dee bene loſ 3 
fearcely: a ſingle temple or place of public wor- 
ſhip, nor any written language, to be found: 
among any of the numerous: tribes,, or abon 
gines of this vaſt continent. 


and moſt entertaining of. all the liberal ſciences. 
To trace the boundaries of the ſeveral. king 
doms, ſtates, and empires; to mark the prin- 
N and cities the various diviſions of 
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land and water; the numerous iſlands, e 
ſulas, and promontories; the ſeas, lakes, a 


rivers, as exhibited on the terreſtrial, —— 


laid down in accurate maps, muſt afford a real | 
entertainment, a relief inſtead of an interrup- 


tion to ſeverer ſtudies, and cannot fail to con- 
eiliate the attention of the young pupil. The 
acquiſition is eaſy ; but the advantages, nüme⸗ 
rous and extenſive. Politics, eommerce, navi- 
gation, and hiſtory, are ſo cloſely connected 
with a minute deſcription of the terraqueous 
globe, that neither the ſtateſman,, . the mer 
chant, the ſailor, nor the 1 can 
be ſuppoſed to acquit himſelf with any. 

rable degree of fucceſs in his e E 
without 3 an intimate knowledge of this ſeittite.” 
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By way of initiation, we recommend either 
Gregory 5, Hubner s, Chambaud's, or Turner oy 
Geography ; and. Davenant or Dr. Jem Jon: 
eee | 105% [OS 90 2 
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The heavens declare the glory of G op, 
and the firmament ſheweth his handy work.“ 
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AROM the ſurvey of the earth in is ya 


re to u the wonder, of the heavens... 
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And ord wk aw take the liberty to place 
the young ſtudent in the centre of the > univerſe, 

as the proper point from which he may make 
his ideal excurſions to the moſt diſtant Kaner 
the circumference, He may poſſibly have or 
accuſtomed to conſider the Earth as 4 vaſt wy 
of land and water, immoveably fixed. in 


diſtinguiſhed ſituation ; but he muſt now £ 
. 


the better of theſe common prejudices in favour 
of the Earth, and refign | that honour d to che Sjur 
Tunis aſtöniſing Juminary, or body of pag 
little leſs than eigne düse thouſand' Eogiſh | 
miles in diameter, ib the ſbüfce 
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fore propetly placed in 5 
verſe; an ariient' ph 


verſe; 


kuppoſed to have been the firſt that made 4 


e ſor want of 
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thoroughly canvaſſed by learned and ingenious: 


men, fell into diſrepute ; and was, for many cen- 
turies, totally neglected. About two hundred. 
and ſeventy years; ago" it was again revived by 
Copernicus, a native of Pruſſia; and hag, been 
. of late eſtabliſhed on ſuch clear and ſolid prin- 
ciples, that it is now IO S 


 F 


"he us, . fred in * ion of te 
1 univerſe, is ſuppoſed. to reyolve, on its own 
„ from weſt to eaſt once in OP five days. 


* to the Sun, ng Sb © Bite 1 
two millions of miles, we find the orb 

| 5 Bhat, This is the. leaſt of all the pri, 
{A planets, being about two thouſand four 
hundred and fixty miles in diameter, and per- 

| forms its revolution about the Sun in eighty 

| eight days. Next to Mercury, between that 

| and the Earth, i 1s. the orb of Venus, This 

OX ny beautiful | planet 1 is about the ſize of our; Earth, | 
5 and ertorms her revolution about the Sun, as 
yh the diſtance of fifty nine millions of miles, in 
two hundred | twenty. four days and a half. 

＋ heſe are called the two inferior planets, be- 

cauſe they, perform their revolutions between 
eden th and the Sun. e 2 Mw 

a ach ads #13 543. nz ved of b gu 


Nent te Venus, at, the: diſtance of eigl 
one millions of miles from. the Sun, ad. we 


3 
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che drb of the Zartb. This planet, ov dd we 
muſt now call it, perſorms ita revolution round 
the, Sun in the. ſpave af pre: year, and thut o 
its own axis' in tyyenty four hdurs.· ol ts diameter: 
is ſomething mote than ſeven thuuſand nine 
hundred and ſwety miles Tbe Moon is & 


ſecondary planet; al ways attendant an the Barth, 


at the diſtance: of about tuo hundred and ſorty 
thouſand miles, She! is n ſty times leſa than the 
earth, and revolves round it, from gueſti do call} 
in the ſpace of a month. Be is lewis obs 
ferved to move round on her own:axis-ptecifely: 
in the ſame period, and conſequently-her: infigu 
bitants have day and night. alternately for the: 
(penn ee drt aw lie 30 Da ... 
vis bib 72 191 20: pansſt ; $nix5.m8, 2677 ” 
e ae riſe . heck wpenior "plots; 18. 
called betauſe their reſpective orbs are abohe 
or encompufs that of the earth. The firſt GE 
theſe is the planet Mars, which," though fur 
cer ethovad"Fibm''the Sun, is ct 
bet than ine bath, Its diamdter is ſomething 
more than ful thoufand and four hundred 
miles; and. its diſtance from the Sun about o 
hundred and twenty three millions. Its revo- 
wilon round the Sun is performed in two-years 
wantiug forty three day, and thiat-on its om 
as nende — 1 Mad _ nes 


$2 > 930112 430} 3M (13x 464 lagn 


ery Pp 


Urs diameter is computed at (ſomething more 
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Next to Mars is the vaſt orb of Jupiter; 


This is by far the largeſt of all the planets. 


than eighty one thouſanti miles, and its diſtance 
from the Sun more than ſour hundred millions. 


It perforais. its revolution round the Sun in- 


twelve years, wanting about fifty days; and is. 


fuppoſed; notwithſtanding its vaſt bulk, to re- 
volve on its on axis in the ſpace of ten hours. 
This diſtinguiſhed planet is accommodated! 
with four moons or ſatellites, which continually: | 


attend him, and generally appear to 10 api 


| Napier panes, >: 


* 


eee Gnas 
"at the amazing diftance of ſeven hundred and. 


{eventy ſeven. millions of miles from the Sun. 


This planet is conſiderably leſs than Jupiter; 


ts diameter being computed. at about ſixty 


F063 SLIBI9 AIRS pant 
71. eee ne 5 


eee eee \ 


primary planets; generally received by aſtrono- 
mer; but, if the obſervations on the late 


ER be e on, we muſt. 
add. 
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add one ſixth part of each number to itſelf for 


ee ee enen per- r 
Dar 92 | is 


Ur Nate. & ut 
Te theſe fix pins ch the indy 
| planets, we may add an indefinite number of 
comets, or blazing ftars, which make their 
appearance but ſeldom, and are ſuppoſed to ro- 


volve round the Cor EN, n- | 


trie. 7 f1 1.3, T4340 | N. KI 441 19 * eh , 


The planets, heather primary or 1 
notwithſtanding their luminous appearance, 
are opaque or dark bodies, which receive all 
their li ght from the Sun, and tranſmit it to us 

only by reflection. The planets above men- 

tioned, and the comets, are all the worlds, or 

moving bodies, a5 far as we: yo n that 
| N e che folar em. 14 


' "es wr AR | 
in che infinitude of ſpace, we explore the vaſt 

region of the'fixed ſtarz. Here we are ſoon loſt | 
in the immenſity of the creation: for though 
the unaſſiſted ſight can diſtoyer no more than . 
about ſix hundred of - thoſe diſtant Tuminaries, 

yet thouſands more elude the keereſt eye, and 
. ea e sbs ty the Help of th tos 
—_— The more perfect this inſtrument, | or 


wr. the 
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- ch magnifying power, the greater 


number we ſtill explore, which leaves room for 
this conjecture, that [thouſands and thouſands 
more may yet lie beyond the reach of poſlible 
diſcovery. „ Bas 9461 FR e em 


10 


The two points in the heavens which are 
in a right line with the Earth's axis are called 
the poles, On -theſe the whole canopy of the 
heavens appear to revolve once in twenty four 
hours, At an equal diſtance from each of the 
poles we find the imaginary line, called the 
EquinoQial, ſo denominated, becauſe when the 
Sun appears in this line, the days and nights 
are equal in all parts of the habitable world. 
At an angle of twenty three degrees and a half 
with the equinoctial, is another | imaginary 
circle, called the ecliptic... This circle in the 
heavens is the apparent path of the Sun, but i is, 
in fact, the orb of the Larth, in which it per- 
forms one entire revolution in the ſpace of a 
year. About eight degrees on either ſide of 
the ecliptic are allotted to that ſpace: in the 

heavens which is called the zodiac; this ſpace 
is occupied by the conſtellations, called the 
in ſigns, and is the boundary within Which 
all the 8 ds their Oye revolu- 
2 Seit t i ere eke 
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be fixed fd, "fo Edited; beckule "they al- 


- are diſtinguiſhed by "their different conſtella- 
' tions. The Thief of thete are the kgns of the 


2 264inc;' tries, the ram, Taurus, the bull, 852 


mini, the twins, Cancer, the crab, E. the 


ways keep the fame diſtances. among themſelves, 


hon, Virgo, the, virgin, Libra, the ſcales, Score 88 


bi the F ow, 9p archer, Ca- 

the goat, Aquarius, the water-hearer, 
and Pife 4 the piles, Tbe other e {lations 
ate fifty ſetell in number, 95 nine In the- 
nortil, and twenty ei bt on the . Hide of 


the Zodiac, | Valles bete there are a, few. 


ſtart „not ole in any of the « conſtellations, 
at Which 
lebe. RUS 
bios: mne. © wills 5 = bi wa 0 
The f Nat ae Hinged: according to Geb 
reſpective magnitudes, from the! firſt to the ſe- 
' venth. There, are, in, both. the. hemiſpheres, 
727 ing to. Flamſteed's catalogue, fifteen of 


the: gull, magnitude, fifty.) four of the ſecond, 
one 658 Raabs and ninety two of the third, four 


hundred and fifty ſeven of the fourth, fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy of the fifth, one thouſand; 


I Fai. 24 


hundred and ninety. ſeven. _—_ re 


\ _- 
T4 . 
: 
Ws 10621 . , The 


three hundred and ſixteen of the ſixth, and td, | 


Wy Goon and one-- | 20 39); 


1 mah de faluß tr traced Tag the celeſtial 
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4 SENTIMENTS, 
| The fixed ſtars are known to ſhine: with 
' their own native light, and are ſuppoſed. to be 


from us, and from each other, to inform, other | 
_ ſyſtems, and diſpenſe their vital, LOO to 
_ the utmoſt bounds of the creation. of yon) 


* = Afﬀronomicat problems; and calcufations are, 
many of them, exceedingly intricate and labo- 

* rious, and therefore, though | "they have | their 
* utility, the young ſtudent may, perhaps, 
"chile u lee, ther for e preſent, to thoſe 
who have leiſure, and a particular taſte for 
Kudies of this nature, Be this as it will, none 
of the ibcral ſciences are ſo well calculated, as 
mais is, to enlarge the mind of man, and to giue 
„ ene er ON ny 6 
| Infinite wiſdom of the great Creator. . 


„„ When T conſider thy heavens, 3 
= of thy fingers, the Moon and the ſtars, which 
** e thou has'ordained ; what is man, that thou 

* * are mindful of him andthe la of man, that 
„ thou viſiteſt pad 46.3 


— 


99 „ O Lord, how e ary thy wolks 
— la, wildem baſt thou made them all ! 

«6 There is no ſpeech or language where their 
| N voice is not heard, Their line is gone out 
| ' DAL , Fr * 
| 


— 
— 


other ſuns, kindled up at immenſe diſtances 
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« through all the carth, and their words to the. 
« end of the world. David. 


4 Theſe are thy works, parent of good! 

« Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
« Thus wonderous fair; thyſelf how wonde- 
« rous then | M1z ron. 


To the young proficient in this ſcience, 
we recommend, in their order, Guthrie's; Tur- 
ner's, Ferguſon' , Pratt's, Leadbeater's, and 
Gregory's Aſtronomy, „ 
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<< Without chronology hiſtory will be 
every ill retained; and very little uſeful.” 
Locke, 
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now! 5 the ſclente by which 

we compute time, and adjuſt its of op 
periods, The conftituent principles are à 25 
a wonth, and a Jear; and, 'as theſe are deter 
mined by the n motions of the heavenly f way, 
we have 8 the liberty to introduce this ſc 
ence in cloſe connection with aſtronomy. | 


A natural or chronological "ay is that inter- 
val or ſpace of time-marked otit by the apparent - 
motion of the Sun, occaſioned by the actual | 
rotation of the Earth on its own axis, and di- 
vided intd twenty four equal parts, commonly 

called hours. This, as the moſt obvious and 
natural diviſion of time, has been univerſally 
adopted; with this difference only, that ſome 
reckon from ſunriſing to ſuntiſing, as the an- 
cient Babyloniaris * and tlle preſent Greeks ; $ 
ſome. from ſunſetting to ſunſetting, as the Jews, 
the Chineſe, and the modern Italians ; ſome 


from nobn to higoin, as the ancient Arabians, 
Vor. 1, E and” 


and the modern aſtronomers; and ſome from 
midnight to midnight, as the Engliſh, the 
French, and molt other European nations, 
Nee 

A month is the next aſtronomical diviſion of 
time, and is meaſured by one entire lunation, 
which, with a little variation, is computed at 
twenty nine days and a half. This was the 
ſy nodical or lunar month in the chronology of 
the ancients, and much "uſed in their computa- 
tions; but the civil, 0 or calendar month, now 
in, uſe, pays no regard t to the appearances, of the 
Moon, and ſerves only to divide the year, into 
twelve parts, for the greater N of 


avi br 


| "The laſt N greateſt ditribution of time is 
the year, determined by the revolution of the 
| woe in its orbit, IG is n w found by the 
e el. ö 
niceſt aſtronomical obſe rvations to be perform 
in the ſpace, of three hundred and ſixty. 25 
da 85 five hours and forty nine minutes. | The 
Ancient. aſtronomers, as might, well be expected, 
fon to haye been ſtrangers to this preciſion, 
* 0 e Mola IC, year, which ſome have thought to 
haye be been as old as the deluge, confiſted o of 
three hundred and ſixty. days, divided, into 


wc equal parts 5,0 onths of th higty da days 


2 118 
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6 bent 


- mn etror, of 1 more than five d days, i in a years 
was too great to paſs long unnoticed. Accord- 
ingly, we are told that Hermes Trifmigeſtus | 
added five days more to the account, and con- 
ſequently approached pretty near to the truth. 
But the Greeks and Romans, on account of 
their ſolemn feltivals,: preferred that form of. the. 
year which conſiſted of twelve ſynodical months, | 
making in all three hundred and fifty four days. 

This fell ſhore of the ſolar year before men- 
tioned no leſs than eleven days, and in time 
would have ſhifted the beginning of the : year 
backwards through the ſeveral ſeaſons. | To 
prevent this i inconveniency, they invented rules 
of intercalation, to keep the motions of the lumi- 
naries as near to an agreement as poſſible. But 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, through a A neg 
of proper intercalations, the winter months - 

. were fallen back into autumn, and the autuma⸗ 

nal months into ſummer, To reguläte this 

diſorder, and reſtore the ſeaſons to their p pro 
per months, he ordered the year in which hs 
began the reformation of the calendar to com 
ſiſt of four hundred and forty five days, and 
inſtituted a ſolar year of three hundred and 
ſixty five days and fix hours. But, s theſe 

{ix hours could not be taken notice of in cv 

uſe; be ordered them to be neglected till they 
| E 2 male 
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made a day, which happened every fourth yean. 
'This fourth year was diſtinguiſhed by the inter - 
| calary day, inſerted in the calendar immediately 
after the twenty fourth of February, called by 
the Romans the ſixth of the calends of March, 
which was now reckoned twice, and from this 
circumſtance the year, in which it was . 
dbtained the name of Bifſextile. 


mY FT 

: The Julian form computes the year at eleven 
minutes beyond its proper period, which, in 
the conſideration of fi ipgle years, appears 10 be 
of little moment ; ; but! in the ſpace of a century 
it amounts to almoſt a whole day; and, in 
proportion as time runs on, the error becomes 
more conſiderable. In the year 325, at the time 

of the 192 0 0 couneil, the vernal equinox was 
aß; to fal 1 on the t twenty firſt of March; ; but, 
by. this error, in the Julian account in the year 
1592, 8 pou Gregory ſet. about the rofor- 
mation of the calendar, the equinoxes and 
the ſolitices had gone back ten entire days. To 
remedy this diſorder, he cauſed ten days to 
3 be ſuppreſſed, and the eleventh of March to 
he called the twenty firſt, that the equinox 
might fall on the ſame day of the month it did 
gt the council of Nice. And, to prevent the 
elgglne * . he conſtituted, a 
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new form of computation, called theUregurian, 
in which a day is — 
erm r * 


The Julian, ot; the Old, Style, da} in 
| England till September 15 5a, when, the Gre- 
gorian or New Style took place; as it nom 
does, if I miſtake not, 28 
countries of Europe, . 


Here we "may | introduce the two remarkable 
diſtributions öf years, ſo much uſed in ancient 
chronology, the Olympiad of the Greeks, and 
the Luſtrum of the Romans. The Olympiad | 
was the ſpace of four years, at the expiration - 
of which the 1 public games were celebrated | | 
near the city Olympia in the Peloponneſus. 
Theſe games were faid 1 00 haye been fir 92 5 

in” honour of Jupiter 
afterwards diſcominued. BE this 25 it . 
the firſt of the Olympiads, in uſe among the 
Greeks, coincides with the 776th year bete 
Chriſt; from which" time hey were etage, 
without interruption, to the 5 k ich 
ended with the year of Chriſt 440. The Lüt- 
trum is à ſpace of five years in the computation, 
of the Romans, fo called from the luſtration 
or expiatory facrifice which was offered ſer ul 
un — five yes. 

E. 3 5 
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tt 1 The cycles of greateſt note in e 
the golden number, the cycle of the Sun, and 
the indiction, The golden number or the 
cycle of the Moon 4s a ſeries of nineteen years; 
in which period the revolutions of the earth 
and Moon are found to be nearly coincident. 
ze ſolar cyele is a round of twenty eight years, 
Which takes in all the poſſible variations of the 
-dominical letter. The indiction is a eireuit of 
fiſteen years, of uncertain origin, but ſtill uſed 
by the | popes i in their bulls and public inſtru- 
1725 ! 
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> FR the combination of theſe three cycles 
we obtain that celebrated ſeries of years, called 
the ulian, period, ft much uſed 15 chronolo- 
Sers in 2 ahuſting heir Teveral epochas, | This 
5 0 of, conſiſts of 7989 ye ears; and was gasket 
ed 11 tommence, agcor ordi ng to archbiſhop 
x Uher 8 chronology, 710 Years before the crea - 
Zion, and will terminate in the 320 th year of 
the Chriſtian era; at which time there will F 


A coincidence of the three ge of. Which it is 
fun A ee Wa 5190 n „ehr 


has 


£44 "The. moſt conſuterable Sto Shu which — 
been introduced in the ſeveral computations of 
time, are the ION of the world, the fixt 


It 'T 8 A year 


0N"EDVEATION: 454 
year of Nabonaſſur, tlie birth of Chriſt, ane 


ne „1553 T's fo 
the Hegira. e dee wy 
11 * 2 4 WA g 4 wt Nie M737 


The creation is ſuppoſed to have coincided 
with the 7 z0th,. year of the Julian period o; 
the ficlt year of Nabonaſfas, king of Babylon; 
with the 33 57th of the creation,” and, the 
3967 th of the Julian period; the birth of Chriſt 
with the 4004th of the creatian; and the 4714th 
| of. the Julian period; and the; Hegirs, or 

cht of Mahomed, with the 6224 \ year; of the 
Chitin ern, 75 the 538th, of dh 8 a 


5 * 


er! 


l, i i at. 224431: „ By? 1 


een theſe; chronologers and kiferfany 
have conſtituted: ſeveral other eras or diviſions 
of time; the better to diftinguith and connect the 
moſt remarkable events ix ancient hiſtory; 0» | 


5 30412 bau Ns ai BOO ds Ae Jets 
From the creation of the world to the ge- 
neral deluge, we compute 1656. years. Of this 
period we have no authentic hiſtory, but that 
very conciſe: one, which Moſes gives us in the 
Ne eee _ Ac 3} 100 


143 


1 Feb 65 geluge to the calling Te Kicks: 
we reckon 427 years. During this oj the 
75 eee, earth 


1. 10 M1 15 101 0 A ib 12 5 Pig 4 
Adee Wa not agreed in this! 9 
bose placing it in the 763 year of W 


| founded the kingdom of Argo 
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earth was: divided, and ſeveral ancient kings 
doms founded by the poſterity of Noah, pat» 
1 Wanne, er and Egypt: * 


Prom the calling of Need es the a | 
ue che children of Hrael out of Egypt, we 
compute 430 years. At the beginning of this 
periad, Inachus, the firſt king mentioned in 
the hiſtory of Greece, was ae to have 
Towards the 
latter end of this period,” the 1 be. began 
to enn colon ies into Greece. Cecrops found- 
ed twelve cities in Attica, which conſtituted 
the kiogdom of Athens, Cadmus, with a co- 
lony of Phoenicians, came into  Beeotia and 
founded the famous, city of, Thebes, And 
about this time is ſuppoſed. to have happened 
that remarkable flood in Tbeſſaly, under Deuca- | 
hon, which the'Greok poets eum with 
rt mage; ao IHMC 1 


ene the pee . Seren eine 
out of Egypt to the deſtruction of Troy, w 
reckon the ſpace of 308 years. | During this. 
period, Danaus having driven out the ; ancient 
kings, ſuppoſed” to have been delcended from, 
— poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne of Ar- 


e e in Pelopon- 


e 
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neſus, and gave his name to chat famo a pol 
infula. Bel or Belus, the King of the Chat- 
deans; received from his people divine hoflours. 
Under Ninus, the ſon of Belds, according to 
Herodotus, we are to fix the beginning of the 
Aſfyrian empire, in the 27 37th year of the 
world, during the admin iſtration of Deborah 
the prophetels. To chis period we ate le- 
wiſe to refer the ſurprizing conqueſts and mag- 
nificent works of Semiramis the wife of Ninus; 
the exploits of Hercules and Theſeus, king of 
Athens, and many other illuſtrious heroes of 


antiquity. But many of theſe perſonages 
events are ſuppoſed to be fabulous, in 


From the n + Troy t to ) the build- 


mg of Rome we compute 430 years. On the 


deuten of Troy, which happened While 

Jephtha judged Ifrael, Eneas, gathering toge- 
ther the few that remained of his unhap ppy 

| countrymen, ſailed into Italy, and , matr) Ving 
the daughter of king e him in 
me throne, and leſt it to his poſterity. About 


this time Codrus the king of Athen devoted | 
himſelf to death for the good of his. country 7 


upon which the kingly power was aboliſhed, 
chons. eſtabliſhed. i in, its . ſtead... 


4 that of the 
1 ; Minot was now colbnized- by the Grooks. 
KE 5 1 | la 


and 


da 8 E N T I'M;E:'N FS 
In the 30 och year of the world, Omri king of 
ral built Samaria. About the fame time 
Dido i is ſuppoſed to have Jaid the foundations 
of Carthage, a A | famous city, on the coaſt. of 
Africa. In this age flouriſhed the two renowned 
5 | poets of the Greeks, Homer and Heſiod; and 
not long after Lycurgus, the famous Spartan 
„  Jawgiver, In the thirty fourth year of Uzziah 
Fugs of Judah, and in the year of the world 
3223, began the famous computation by Olym- 
\piads,. ſo much. celebrated as. the grand epocha 
of the Greeks, and of true hiſtory. 205 2 
4 fabulous times, or the fictions of the | poets, are 
| . to terminate. | 


. * 
ry *. N .* * - * 2 
13! OT 09 SATS) 
. | — 


From: the building of Rome to. the com 
"mencement of the Perſian empire, we reckon . 
[218 years, Fhe Building « of Rome is a remark- 
| able era in the weſtern, and ſoon followed by 
"one 'of no teſs note in the eaſtern chronology. 
Vix years after this celebrated epocha, accord=- 
ing to Varro, we are to fix the downfal of the- 
|  Afſyrian- monarchy, which ended in Sardi ina- 
a plus. This prince, wholly nogſeQing. the 
1 of public affairs, and giving. him 
"ſelf, up to indolence and luxury, miſerably pe- 
*xiſhes, with. his wives and enyuchs, in, the- 


| "eines of * bat A 1 1 zo 


W 


* 


\, 
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 Achaces, . governor , of, Media, and. ; Beleſig,,. 
governor of Babylon, the, two; leaders, of the 
conlpigacy, againſt him, divided dhe empire... .. 
Belelis, took, polleion. of, Babylon, Chaldea,, 
and; Arabia; and Arbaces of all. the reſt, | 
Beleſis is the ſame. with. Nabonaſlar, from the 
beginning of whoſe. reign commences the . 
famous aſtronomical. era called by his name. 
Thus the Aſſyrian monarchy Was diſmembered 2 

for the, ſpace of about two hundred years, dur- | 

ing. which. period the Jews were carried. into 

captivity, and their, city and. temple delayed 

Fo Nebuchadnezzar king of OP} 


5 9914 ©» 4 "FE 
From the commencement to the ate 


of the Perfian; empire, we compute 206 years. 11 

In the firſt, year of this period, Cyrus, who had! 
ſucceeded to the throne of his- uncle Cyaxares, 

and was become ſole monarch of the eaſt, pub- Fg 
liſhed the famous decree for. rebuilding W 
temple, of Jeruſalem. About this time the 


$1 0 


; Athenians;became © a free. fare, apd.foon- after oy 
the Romans found means to put an end to the” 

tyranny of kings. In the x reign: .of Darius, a 
numerous army. was ſent. ,againſt the e 
who! ry! battle with the Perſians ig; . 


Nahe of rl ene, WI ne 1 
| i e 7 "A 6h 'E hoy 1 7 5 M23 2 e 1 


A 
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58 ancient hiſtory. Two or three years after, Xerxes 
ſucceeding Darius in the throne of Perſia,. 
determined to revenge che difgrace ob Mara- 

_ thon, and s ſaid to haye been followed in this 

enterprize dy no leſs than feventeen hundred 
thouſand men: but Leonidas king of Sparta, 
with about three hundred veteran troops, 
encountefed his whole force in che ffreights of 

Therwopilæ. For three day: 's fucceſſively he 
made good the paſſes againſt * whole Perſian 
army, but being at length ſurrounded, be an@ 

all his men were ſlain on the ſpot. The fame 
year the naval armament of the Perſians was 
vanquiſhed near Salamis; and Xerxes, in a 
panic, repaſſed the Heleſ pont, leaving ine com- 
mand of the land forces to Mardenius, Who, 

the next year, was cut to pieces, with his Whole 
army, at Platza, Thus ended all the ambi- 

tious deſigns of Xerxes, in a miſerable diſag- 

pointment. To this ſucceeded the Peloponne- | 

- fran war, which. Was carried on by the con- 

tending ſtates, with various ſucccHts,, fot the- 

fpace of twenty-one years, and then terminated: 
in favour of Lyſander of Laeedemon. | Soon. | 
alter the concluſion of this wan, we find Leno- 

' Phon, the philoſopher | and 'bift oriany- at the 

"head of | the ten thouſand Greek SITE. 


meat 0 theix « own country, after battle of 
Cunaxa, 


OW EDBUCAT ON. 3; 
Cunaxa, is-ſo juſtly” celebrated in the Greviary 
ftory.” About this time che Gauls made" m 
;truptiory into Ttaly;' deſeated the Romans, and 
burnt their city. Towards the eloſe of this 
period, we find Epaminondes, 'the Pheban, 
one Wr, iluſtrious characters 2 

He was tutor to Philip of Macedon.” 


Ta lo 34. XV Adel © ary; 2 8 #Hiz BulgoithA 
| From me commenbement, f che Gtroinn 
monarehy to the birth of Chriſt, 'ww compure 
329 yeats. This period ſets out with the over. 
throw - of Darius, and the eſtabliſnment of 
Alexander, as the ſole monarch of the Eaſt; 
Soon after the death of Alexander, and during 
the uſurpations of His ſuccefiors; many of the 
provinces ſhook off the Macedonian yokeg and 
formed themſe}ves into diftindl. ringdoms, The 
chief of © theſe were Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Egypt, and Syria, - 'The two lait became per. 
manent, and” weye: inherited; that of Egypt 
Ay the P. and that o n the: 
Seleabide. ith 1 »h bas ne 1 * 
1% igt we <a TR Aten 26 I: - 3 I 
The -furſt Pabiciie' 3 broke 
n he hath ee eee ee Thie 
was the firſt forcign.wat in which the Roman 
people had been engaged; and it terminated! 
bes jig: in _— —_ (ies 3 


ee STEINE 


commander, made ſo great a figure, com- 
menged about the hundred and tenth; year , 
this period, and was terminated by the good; 
conduct of Scipio. the, Roman, general, about, | 
ſeventeen years after. At this time come in 
the exploits of Judas Maccabeus, ſo famous for 
his many victories over the numerous armies of 
Antiochus king of Syria. In- the year of the 
world 3835, Perſius, the king of Macedonia 
way deſeated by the Romans; from which 
period ſome haue dated the fall of the Grecian i 
empire. About this time flouriſhed erence, 
the famous WR" of the n nero 
tac 21 bs © "TIT 6" Ys 55 #315 1 "077 
Soon aftes "the Judas Maccabaus was Lein | 
in battle, fighting with aſtoniſhing / bravery. | 
and his brother Jonathan ſucceeded. him in the 
charge of defending, the Jews, in which he no. 
leis diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his firmneſs, and' 
| walguir: The Romans, pleaſed-to.ſee the kings 
of Syria humbled, readily, granted the Jews. 
their protection, and declared them their friends 
"and allies. The year of the world 38 58 was. 
rendered famous ſor the deſtruction of Carthage: 
by Scipio the younger, and of Corinth, which 
was reduced to aſhes by the er- 
Three years after this, Judea Was dec 2 
free ſtate by Demetrius eo Ing Ai 
_ fram this time became a t Kine 
yer 381209 Towards. 
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Towards cha, latter end of chis period, Pem- 
pey, by his many victories in the Eaſt, adde! 


Syria, Judea, and ſome other provinces, to- 
the Roman empire. fulius Cefar, at the 
ſame time, rendered himſelf no leſs famous by 
his valour in the Weſt. Fifty five years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, he effected his firſt 
landing! with two Roman legions in Britain. 
The next | year he! renewed)! his eriterprize, 
with an army. of five: legions,.,anditwo:thous 


Land horſe: After ſeveral, hates in, ſome of 
which he was ſeverely handled, he made peace 


with the Britons, and retreated with all his 
forces to the continent. The dame year he 


years. after he reformed, the Roman calendat, 
and introduced that mode »of computation 
which was uſed in England till the year 1952. 
About this time flouriſhed the two famous 
Latin poet. Xirghand, Home| 16 : £19 mky 
| es t eh Reſt 
—4— \Jalius Ceſar; Craſſus, ane Pompey; having. 
entered into a conſpiracy; toſupport.each.other's.* 
-pectenſions, engroſſed, in a manner, the whole 
power of che Roman, ſtate.) This laid the 
ene war between Ceſar and 


Pompey, which ended in the deſtruction of the 


N _xepublic, end. dhe cftablihment of monarchy. 
| Long! K e 


mn 


Was raiſed. $0. the conſular dignity. Far 
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This ren eee. 
dan era. of 0 
o = A eng, 
gteat monarchy, under the Romans. The 
next year Julius Cæſar was aſſaſſinated in the 
nate. Octavianus, declaring bimſelf his 
ſueceſſdr, the victory of M ctium decided the em- 
pire of the world in his favour ʒ and he aſſumes 
the name of Auguſtus. The temple of Janus 
3s Aut.” . on b hows the a 


, 9 x 8 
de ancient, the middle, and the modern; The 
of time from the creation" of the world to the 
birth of Chriſt: the middle attends the ſucceſ- 
Kon to the eight hundredth year of the Chrif. 
tian era: and the Nees it don to | 
_ — times. 
Van ba, e eee ee 
Fron the birt of Chriſt — 5 
of Jeruſalem we reekon-68- years, In- the be- 
ginoing of this period flouriſhed Ovid, the Ro- 
man poet. All the canonical books of the New 
Teſtament, except the Goſpel and Epiſtles ef 
St. Johngund rota eee 
wg this period. 


From - 
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time the ſeat of the empire was removed rom 


Rome to Byzantium,, under Conſtantine the 
Great, we compute 262 years. In che begin- 
ning of this period we find Martial the Latin 

poet, Joſephus, the hiſtorian, and Onkelos, che 
author of che Chaldee Paraphraſe. The Apo. 
te John having written his Goſpel and Epiſ- 
tions in the year 96, and died four years. afters 


Ignatius, Juſtin Martyr, Polycarp, Clemens 


Alexandrinus,, Tertullian, Irenæus, Origen, 
and Cyprian, the fathers of the Chriſtian church: 
Galen, the phyſcian, and Manes, from whom 
ſprang the ſect of the Manachees, all flouriſhed © 
within the compals -of this perigd 5: and in the 
copcluſion of it, vn End, hat celghracedi coup = 
vil of Nice, at which Athaoaliue is dad to have 
allies; 3} 05131160.) att of 200: z2 fſtilga A 205 


From Conſtantine. the-Great, io the Hegira, 


ve comp 292. YEark. At the beginning of 


this. period we nd Euſehius the hiſtorian, , In 


the year 361 Conſtantine way ſucceeded by Ju- 
lian the Apoſtate. Gregory Nazcanzen, Boſil,, 
Cyril, and Ambroſe, Pelagius, a native of Bris. 
tain; and Chryſoltom, flouriſhed about the year. 
4%, . Atthivime the Goths, W 


N els 


3 


* 
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other northern nations,” dekan their irriptions, 
and laid the foundation of the ſeveral ſtates 


which now fubſiſt in Eürope. In the year 


410, the Roman legions took their final leave 


tigern, haraſſed by the Picts and Scots, called 
in che Sawons to his aſſſtante; who ſdon medi- 


meant to defend. At this period the famous 
 Eoimputiticin by Olfmpiads "ceaſed. In the 
year 43, che eaſtern" empire becume extinct; 
Lani that of 580, the Latin tongue us dif- 
uſed by the Roman people. Four years after 


the Saxons, who eſtabliſhed the heptarchy in 

that part of the iſland whieh was then (firſt 
cated Englund. The cepeluſion of this period 
NY Mea of 
2s Nen Saxons to the Chriſtian faitn. 


ald He; Aber brcbe Türke 68 lde 


ren che pe w advanced to ſhe dignity of 4 
temporal prince, we teckon 158 y rs.” At che 
| Reer of this period ömet, by bis 
| ſubceſsfuÞ impoſfüre; became the founder of a 


© NEW religion: and ef The Saracen empire; Which 


his followers have ſince extended over fo great 
4 pere of end ED. world. About the ſams 
Pie, time 

| 1 249% | 


ofen Britons. About forty years after; Vor- 


tated ihe eonquelt of the ebuntry they were 


the ancient Britons were driven into _—_ . 


* 
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time Gregory; biſnop o Rome, began to aſſume 
the abſolute and enormous dominion ſo long 
be d | by che popes over the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom. Bede, the venerable hiſtorian, 
was born in the: year 666,” Thel coneluſion of 
this period coincides with the firſt eat of Eg - 
bert, in whom the Saxon beptarchy-was | after- 
wards ſo happily united, | bigwhEkI 0 N 311? 


We have brought \down.. ä | 
time to the $0quh year of the Chriſtian era t 
which period, Charlemagne, king of France, 
having ſubdued the Saxons, repreſſed the Sara- 
cena, and eſſabliſhed the temporal dominion of 
the pape, was elected emperor of the, Weſt, 
and protector of the Curiſtian church. Tiere 
we begin what enen * modern 
dee e e e e 
* 43111} 15718 21637 I3y! 4 wo pst 21 He 5 

From the firſt year of Egbert to te Norman 
anqueſt:e Sang 256 years. The twenty - 
ſeventh Fear of this period coincides with the 
union of ibe heptarey And che ſeventy · ichn 
places Alfred the Great on the throte of Eng 

land. He was dne of the meſt accompliſhed 
 pririees; of the age in which he lived';- and may 
_ .begoſtly; filed de Britiſh Lowgivery In dhe 
3 . 
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year 886 he founded the univerſity of Oxford 5 
and much about the fame time England was 
divided into ſhires, hundreds, and tychings. 
The Danes became exceedingly formidable, 
and uo beſs than four kings of that nation were 
acknowledged in England during this petiod ; 
but in the year 3041 they were totally expelled 
the: kingdom, and de Saxon line reftored in 
| the perſon of Edward the Confeſſor. | 


" 
* 


Prom the to the link the 
att obtained in thereign-of w_ 


Pups —_— #6 ) 2 12 Ft 


* <3 ett 4946 ' back i bd 12 


© This period ate geben dy the * 
Hons of the yopes the che Roman'icler- 


be tele of the Kings of England to 
* fefitoy, und the efforts ef the people "20 pre- 
ſerve, their liberties. In the year 1095 began 
the famous cruſades. Five years after the Sa- 
racens were driven from Jeruſalem, and a Chriſ- 
tian kingdom eſtabliſhed, which continued for 
nearly the ſpateiof one Hundred years, T hereign 
of Henry the 'Secohd' was rendered remarkable 
by the addition of Ireland to the ſovereignty of 


England; and by the Heath of Thomas Becket, 
the urchbiſhop; who wavaſſaffinated at the high. 
aur im the/icathededl churdth of Canterbury. 
16 ! my : N | In 
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In the year 1213 king Jahn made a public; for- 
mal, and ſhameful ſurrender of: his crown arid 
kingdom to the pope.” To ycars after he rati-- 
fied the great charter, which has been conſider- 
_ W er ROOF W 
1179037 203 19216 21&37 {16 ci bahnen 
— eee n 
en, reformation under en the n 
nme n, + 4 2 


4 a W min periode difinguiſhed 
by thie long reigu of Henry the Fhird, and his 
many unſucceſs ful attempts to invalidate the 
force of the great charter. Under Edward the 
Firſt the principality of Wales was united to 
the ſovereignty of England. An addition us 

made to the great charten, that no tan ſhould 
be levied. on the ſubject but by con ſent / of par- 
clergy, which now threatened, not anly the 
liberty of individuale, but the ſovereignty: of 
the kings of the earth, ſtem to have prepared 
the way for the reformation from popery, which 
was ſo happily accompliſhed in the following 
_ centuries... 80 early.as-the'year 1289; /Richurd 
Knapwell, a Dominican friar, affirmed, ( That | 
« in the articles of faith a man is not bound 
«6 + to reſt en ide authority of dhe pope, on of 

I « any 
| 1 
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oppoſed in Germany. The ſueceeding part of 
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<« any prieſt or doctor, but that the holy ſcrip- 
<<. tures, and evident deductious from them, 
<<, are the only foundation of our aſſent.. The 
year 1307 was rendered remarkable by the ſup- 
preſſion of the knights templars, about one 
hundred and eighty years after the confirmation 
of the order. The reign of Edward the Third 
is memorable for his ſignal victories over the 
French, eſpecially in the battles of Creſſy and 
Poitiers ; in the laſt of which the king of 
France, aid ch; ob his ſons, were taken pri- | 
ſonersz and no lefs than eight bens ved of his 
nobles left dead on the field of battle. At the 
cloſe of this reign flouriſhed the celebrated John 
Wickliff, profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity 
of Oxford, whoſe labours ſo greatly promoted 


the reformation. In this and the following 
reign we find Geoffrey Chaucer and John 
| Gower, the two famous poets, who greatly im- 


proved the Engliſſi language. At this time the 
pope and the clergy began to be greatly alarmed 
at the incteaſe of the Lollards, and procured the 
famous ſtatute for burning heretics,” This 


cruel law was firſt executed in the city of Lon- 


don on William Sawtree, a clergyman, in the 


year 1400. About this time the doctrines and 


ſuperſtitions of the Roman church began to be 


this 


wit +3 BY I 
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this period is marked by the wars in France, 


and by the long and bloody conteſts between 


the two houſes of Vork and Lancaſter,' whoſe 
reſpective pretentions were, at length, "happily 
united in the perſon of Henry the Eighth . 
eee e 1: ERIE olle wits 
From the reformation to the revolution we 


reckon 190 yt M000 eee, 


— 


ö. j | 

The abolition of n SI? in — 
which commences with this period, as fol- 
lowed * the happy advancement of the refor- 
mation in the ſucdeeding reign. Edward the 
Sixth, conſidering his youth, was perhaps one 
of the moſt prpapſing eng awiable princes.that 
ever aſcended a throne. His too early death 
was ſoon followed e the tragical | Exit of the 


1 7 15 quell in age, and 


3 
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uf the Bpaniſh- Armada. On che death of Eli» 
aabeth, James the Sixth of Scotland aſcended 
— of England. The middle of this 
period exhibits the uſurpations, the civil wars, 
and the tragical death of Charles the Firſt. To 
this follows the protectorſhip of the famous 
liver Cromwell. The year 1660 coincides 
with the reſtoration of Charles the Second. 
The bigotry, the violent meaſures, and the ab- 
dication of James the Second, — 1. 
x n wa revolutions: 


F rom the revolution, to the Con 1 ae 
Houſe of Hanover, we compute 2b verre. 


This memorable period of the En oliſh iſ- 
tory commences v with the reign of William and 
Mary ry. The a&t of oleration received. the. roy yal 
aſſent the year following. Queen Mary 
Second, an amiable princeſs, died in 1694, ke 


King William in 1702. The reign of "Queen FLAC 


Aan is diſtinguiſhed by a ſuccefsful war with 
France; and by the un ion of the two kingdoms 
of England and S 1 and their Tepreſen- 

tation in the parliament o of Great Britain. Ihe . 

death of Queen Ann, the lalt of the Houfe of 

Stuart, was ſucceeded, according to, the act of 

ſettlement, by the acceſſion of t the Houſe of 


Hanover in the perſon of George the Firſt. 
The / 
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The deſcendants of this truly illuſtrious fa- 
ily will think it their indiſpenſible duty, as 
well as the trueſt glory of their royal prerogative, 
to protect and cheriſh the civil and religious 
liberties of the Britiſh, compre, to the utmoſt 


3 

Thus 2 r 8 of 
chronolegy, which takes in the ſucceſſion of 
time from the creation of the- world to the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, connecting the 
ſeveral periods of that ſucceſion with ſome of 


the moſt remarkable events „ 
dern kiftory.” / 


And nw pl hardly TRIS 1 5 
reflection on the vanity of all human greatneſs! _ 
What is become of the mighty empires that 
once governed the world? "Where ſhall" we 
find the venerable ſeats of ancient kings and 
Kingdoms? Where the free ſtates of the Ge- 
cian\ commonwealth? Where the Roman 
power and greatneſs ? All gone, 8 Lin the 
* an 4 PR 


* But ihe Lon Gen ebene reigdath 
He is yet terrible to the Kings of the earth. 
„He n eee as viulty io". 2 
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« As the raiſing and baking of the oi. 
<< js the natural privilege of muſic in general, 
c ſq more particularly of that kind which is. 
employed at the altar.” _ ee 


. hajps they nooks, 11. 
<« Harps ever tuned, — and with preamble dn 
« Of charming ſymphony, they introduſe 
<< The ſacred ſong: — no voice but well could 


Join 


80 I part, ſuch concord i is in i | : 
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Melody Penis © 0 ie is 
of tone and modulation; and can only be ap- 
plied, with ſtrict propriety, to vocal muſic. 
_ Stringed inſtruments can haus no claim to this 
diſtinctiom. Wind inſtruments may ba ſuppoſed = 
to approach nearer to it; but ſomething is fill 
er des of W at 


"Tana a 
| found, n Wahre. a3 
hardly ind ny we pojees, a. perhaps any two 
_ inſtruments, that have a perfect coincidence'of 
a Hence it is that ms- 
. 
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The ſeveral intervals or variations of muſſcal 
founds, are ſaid to be comprized in the oRtave. 
Theſe intervals, if we; reckon them in ſemi- 
tones, amount to avelve_ in number. The 
next octave, either above or below, proceeds 

on a ſimilat conſtruction. The notes in the ſame 
order, in the different arrangements, are called 

- by the ſame names, and are ſuppoſed to form 
the maſt 55h IN — 
ET: ig ow? t: 


EE Gn 
"Haemany i is the coincidence-of two or r more 


eiter founds in mer ene * 


t vt V 15 2 19 BLOT. HI 10 | 
The uniſon has no variation but what ariſes 
from the different tone or temperument of the 
voice or inſtrum ent y and is, if it may be io 
called, a concord the moſt perfect of all others. 
The next to this is the octave; then follows 
the fifth, whether the greater or the leſſer, 
Which is af ſweet and pleaſing interval; the 
third, though not ſa perfect and ſweet, either 
aiflat ot fharp, is yet of ſingular uſe in compoſi- 
tion: the fourth is not an unpleaſing ſound, 
but ſeldom uſed, except in the upper parts: the 
ſith is like wiſe introduced occaſionally, as an 
imperſect concord; thy there are but 
two dſcordz, the. ſecond and dhe ſeyenth, in 
1 vie aue . Theſe ſeveral con. 
* FF” R cords. 
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ON EDUCATION. % 
cords and diſcords keep their places, and have 
much the ſame effect, when compourided with 
the octave; that is, the niath is a diſcord, as 
compounded of an *eightly and à fecond; and 
the fourteenth, as compounded. of an eighth 
and a ſeventh ; and fo of all che teſt! -'Tn the 
different combination and arrangement of theſe 
diſtin ſounds dong df the inſivite rarity of 


muſical lod, + ths „ of 
- 6119109256, ene e la _— 7 EY! 27 
Tune is a bert of kü. and enn 


a material Mean Char = 
characters have been giver to che notes, and 
different modes invented to adjuſt and regulate 

the ſeveral movements; all Which muſt: de 
carefully obſelved by / the performer. to nieg n 


yi ali _ I vi * Af n! Aion Bae a l 


There are tro natural and two -artificial 
keys, the ſharp and the flat. The ſharp key 
is diftinguilhed by the greater,” arid the flat by 
the leſſer third Mer the pitch. of ground note, 
Theſe" ſeveril Keys ate debate enen. 
admirably ſuited" to different ſubjeAs.) The 
keys in the greater third; - abounding with flats 


ted notes, are grave and majeſtic z abounding 


che leſſer third, if chey 4 


E 17 8 


puts life and W 


29 * & Nr, 1a & FT 
abound with ſharped notes, . 
e eee eee 


+ Toftryments of. wu, are 0 many. 10 be 
enumerated. The flute and the violin are, at 
preſent, wholly appropriated to the gentlemen; 
while the barpſichord and the n ux 
; a denne ehe Fein. the: | 


Muſic is certainly a genteel accompliſh- 
ment; And, 90 thaſe who have 4 good gary 2 


moſt delightful amuſement. In efficacy, to = 


ſolten che manners, to meſs the heart, to excitt 
and control the paſhogs, is truly aſtoniſhing, 
ls ſooths the angyiſh of the mind, it #rmpoves = 


the pain of the dz, 48.86jlls pll natures: 8 


EIS. 4 4 
eee owt, 9k 


or oe ge ges, | 
yet the profelion, or babitusl practice of it, is 
rather. on the e t guatlamon- 
Lord Chelterheld nes ft. bn reprabate it, even 
35. in amuſęmegt- Mylicy” ys bis lord- 
ſhip, if is commonly reckoned ans of the lide- 
#5 kal arts, and undoubtedly is 10; but to be 
65. piping; and ßddling at a concert is degrad · 


eee 


has hear 
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« hear it; pey fiddlers to play to 3 
never fiddle yourſelf... It makes w gentleman» 
appear frivolous and contemptibleybleads- 
him frequently into bad | company;>and: 
| «waſtes that time which might otherwiſe be, | 
4 eee. NSW 25 n DAR ne 95 911 | 
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But we ads W ſtudy of 
the gamut, or practical ſcale of muſie, ty all, 
ſo far, it leaſt, as to enable them to take af a 
plain tune from the notes, if it were for na 
other purpoſe than to / bear a part in the Pfalm- 
at church. No-/ man ſhauld even think him- 
ſelf either ton great or too mean to join in the 
praiſes of Goch, who. is infinitely. above the 
greateſt and yet condeſcends' to accent the 
meaneſt of his creatures, who make der to- 
nim _ yore ” dein . | 


— n on this Pont: your | 
may. conſult Playford in octavo, 2 6. Simplon, 
48. and. Antoniotto,. 1.1, 16. 


If it be needfulito a any „üg er ssl, 
it may a well. be connected: with: muſic,. as- 
both are generally taught together. Fhe great: 
deſign of this accompliſhment. is to obtain a 
| GEE and a 2 addreſs on al R 
| E þ occalions.- 
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occnſions. It has been ſaid, that no one 


cn either fit, ſtand, or walk eee, 
4e he dances well, This is carrying 


who: never ſo much as learned the ſtep, who 
ſit, ſtand, and walk as well, if not better, than 
many who have attended the drawing- room all 
their lia time. A graceful carriage is greatly 
owing to a happy conformation of the body, 
and, in moſt, nete eee eee 
the e de Ee 


* : * rot »* Thy 1. 


14180 


«Jn Wy to e be dne 
eee poten arms ; for a 


4 ſtiffneſs in the wriſt will make any man loo 
« awkward. If a man walks well, preſents 


* himſelf well in company, wears his hat well, 


moves his head properly, and his arms grace- 


ED regis th it Is. almoſt all that 1s neceſſary.” | 
„ Cue TERFEELD.. | 
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| cc In eloquence, 2s in in other fine arts, a 
0 great compoſition may affe& us ſtrongly; 


« yet, before we can compoſe the like our- 
« ſelves, we muſt ſtudy the principles, as well 
« as feel the effects of the art. 
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————— Quintilian, 
indeed, acknowledges, that ſome authors have | 
eopfoutided them 3 vn, that foine have gone 
fo ſar as to wall all trupes ſiguben : but he ig 
ſtill for kbeping ug tha diſtinctibm : and fags,, 
« They reſemble one another fo mean, that. - 
©< the en is not inſtantly perceivable; 
* thefe hore de more enen wrote we: 
ee Ny Sante ut mene [7 
nit ent Re ES 21 BAK r Hort 93s 
A trops is. a tranſition from che natural 
= ad "of i Ayhificidioh bf 4 Word te that. SY 
* ick. is foreign unt tom... | 
CP OTIOU 11 * 117211 133 
| © wade dertuin form of Nyte, u- 
* rent from * common and obvious way « of 
king 
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6 , We: 
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We. will not ſay, this is a diſtinction with- 
out a difference ; but we may venture to ſay, 
the definition of the figure is equally appli- 
cable to the trope. Quintilian ſhall be judge 
himſelf. «<< There, is a7 particular method of 
forming tropes des; nr they alter the plain 
« courſe of the the fe both which are the pro- 


44 | perties of figures.” 


Tbe truth is;; A 1 ez; 
for though every fñigüre be not a; trope, 
every trope is a figure. 
r ontolwnntzs a3 (ti 
. We may therefore with greater preciſion, as 
*wetapprehend, arrange the figures of rhetoric 
under the following epithets; tropical, fenttmen- 
tal, and grainmaticel,; 5:1 1d cc 97 Far 
d bsh Hat Atti ton ai tWadtinib 1 
we A tropical figure changes the original and pro- 
per ſignification to that which is foreign” and 
- 4d uncommon z and is of various kinds. 


Immun 36 ' 111831 " 8 £6013 A > 

A The 8 is the moſt uſual, and 
by far the moſt beautiful, of all the tropi- 
cal figures, It borrows. a foreign ſignification 
on account of kimilitude ; and has a; nan 

. As Quintiliap obſerves, 0 i gen name 
et e 192 that 3 
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ON *EDVCATION my 
* That man is a brute.” He is a rel.“ 
« Lam the vis? Je ate ide branchen be Hie | 
. tindls, into 3 paſſion.” , He js fallen inta 
« a miſtake.” << The vines are fickly.” « The 
<< thirfly ridges Arink their fill.” "Theſe two laſt 
may perhaps more Properly 8 che pro- 
e 0 5012 ft 1 tt 10 43 


Though the ere ak on account 

of fimilitude, - yet it is not properly a compari- 
fon or fimile. A ſimile introduces æ compari- 
fon or likeneſs ; but a metaphor ſtands for the 
thing ieſelf, | When we fay, „ The man acted 
« lie tion? we ſpeak. comparatively. but 
When we Se Them man isa Ay we ſpeak 


Dir «1; +3 


And ate more eſpecially adapteil to enlivem the 
pathetie, and. ennoble deſcriptive compoſi- 
16 Game! s en m II. ir An 8 


icn it Hi uw 37 1615. 2s * nt Se 


det though the metaphor is. ſo excallene 

and, Jovely.[a .trope, Net it requires much 
+ ONE NN conduet, it ; and as 
Nn een dan 


* % * '$ oy 
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& = >ulated metaphor, fo there is nothing 
more difguttft than a metaphor ill choſen, 
« ant in e aw, Gerz. 
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Meta Mictathins 4 are images of things which 
4 21 the ſenſes. An image therefore, 
| 6 taken from what acts upon the ſight, cannot, 
«, without violence, be applied to: the hearing, 
„ and ſo of the reſt, It is no leſs an impro- 
4 ptiety to make any being in nature or art to 

6 do any thing in its metaphorical late, which 
4 it cannot do in its original. I ſhall illuſ- 
<</trate what I have ſaid by an inſtance, which. 
* ] have fead more than once in controverſial. 
« writers. The heavy laſbes, ſays a celebrated: 
« writer, that baue dropped from your pen, &c. 
& heard of gail. dropping from a pen, and of: 


.« being luſted in u ſatire, he was reſolved to. 


n have them boch at any rate, and ſo uttered 
* this 2 complete lete piece e nonſenſe It will. 

a moſt effectually diſcover the abfurdit/ o- 
& ſtheſe monſtrous uniens, if we will ſuppoſe 
the metaphors or images to be actually 
=_— Painted. Imagine chen a hand Holding A. 


Epen nd Meral aſkes of Kiki 
een, . | 
; | ; OST « ofi | 


en EDU CATION, ag 


6+ of this ſort of eloquence, I believe by this 
«+ very rule, à nd may bs able 30 judge of 
the union of all metaphors whatever, og 
“ determine which are... 


« which are heterogenequs x os uy" po 


„ plainly, which ee 
4 eee, A Seieraxox. 
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phor, rie te a. greater. degree of haldnels, 
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ce We ws 
« 8 huts 5 ME. Fannat; prey 
« ciſely hit upon-it; for it is better. to go be- 
6e vn the truth, chan not to attain to it in 


+ our detenpdem Hern Babes! N 
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6s Every bypirbolewentended with an inten- 
«© tion to carry the idea as far as it TS 


«-bly ge. He obe %% 


Beta cer They excied the Jrows i in a whitengſe, and 
ehe Winds in 10e, me vi 


W939; 1d we Sinigtg 


was impoſſible; but it was 
« with a deſign, | that as much as was poſſible 


s might be credited! 8A. 
The C4r Achs ee abuſe of the 


. 
| N n asser: 


ern.. * 
Tbey drank the Hood of the frech Wr 


P T 7 0 * 


*© The goat himſelf. ma of the flock, had ſtrayed.” 


[the cat wk rid tho mad elan ef. * 


* 


« —— Down thither, prone in flight** = © 


He ſpeeds, and throu W e 


«c Sails between worlds and worlds. 


43 bernd 01 ons Ab wii ad.” 


- The, catachrefix Gould neyer headmintedbut 


for the fake of neceſſity, novelty, or energy. 


wat 7 e the beard” to ' ſhave the 850 to 
pin the plank, to ai the „ 100 


aug t hir 24 21190, aft. 2041 1 Nigg 


The images obtruded on gemi! bycſuch 


_  overſtrained metaphors, are much like: thoſe 


ATI to the eye. When we behold 
“ harlequin 
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« harlequ in trimming ing himſelf wit 
< hewing-down a tree with à razor; making 
0 er e eee ale in 2 
n % e Nine bib * 


— t 7 "4 4+; bst 2.53 3 


The Ae or is a, ſeries, qr cada 
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deen adducad N w6d2 th * of ales 
Ang did $3008 0 ty &) . 


Ife my berk, and fat 
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ay On even: keel with feige n; Door ho | 
4 bu. At helm I make my reaſon-fit ;' ot Sen 55 


4 My crew of Paſfiong all fubmir (>) > 


FP 55 
leeren eee It iy 42 


ee han th breaker ple nl 1 as. 


| eee 8 
ee my compaſs and my way, | WOE 
«And make (may heave! propitious ſend © 3 
"Sik wind and weather to the end!) Sw 
Neither be calmed'nor over Blown, $2251! "A 
| Li's voyage 0 de did unknown,” 


2 L317 I' 8 ere unt 


1 Eternity's vad end Heh besten mae * 


Give thy mind ſea room; keep it wide of earth, 


That rock of, ſouls,immortal; cut thy cond ; 
Weit anchors 


« Thou 


with 4 hatcher, 
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ſpread thy ſail a call every wind 
1x57 2K 07 pole Garg make the land of life.” | | 
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„Thon haſt brought « vine out of Egypt: 
* thou haſt-calt out dhe bearben, and planted 
<. it, Thon preparedſt room before it, and 
e didſt cauſe it to take deep root, ani it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with tbe 
* ſhadow of it, and 'the boughs thereof were 
| © like che goodly' crdars. She ſent forth her 
_ < houghs to the ſea, and her branches to the 
tc river,” Why. haſt thou broken down: her 
< hedges, ſo that all they which. paſs by the 
* way daipluck ber! Tbe boar out of the 
wood doth waſte it, and the wild beaſt of the 
« field doth: devour” it? Return, we beſeech 
« thee, O Got of hofts, look down from hea- 
ven, and-behol@ and viſit this vine, and the 
<< vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, 
er. OD) cen Brong for , 
« thyſelf.” -* PIER 3% 


The danger to he app bende from. pure | 
allegory.is that of —— A _fingle meta- 

phor, ox a prager mixture of the figurative and 
the literal, may ſerve. greatly to illuſtrate and 


enlives the feng 3 but, ſhould we ipdulge too 
much to the allegory, we ſhall be apt to render 


| * the ſtyle rs and enigmatical, 


User che wwe rene the 
"F4nLe,. the e and the Ste, 
god T +3 * A hep 
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A ſhepherd's dogs unſkilled in parti, 
— 1900" 26 ugEEN 2 * 
<< Among the mit a fox h : 5p 5 
„eee | 
. Says Renard/*tis e cuſs, + 
« That mow — rack; . 
6 — ö f 
ere eee te alu, 28 
< There may be honeſt men and te. | 
* Thus flander tries, whate'er it can, 1 
4 To put us on 2 ſoct wich man. WHO * uſt 
© Let my own diene gecomimenc; | // 
** No prejudies gax-blindwfhiende e 
« You know me free f all OY HI 
* My honour as my life ] ptive. 


; | * By mk tiks this fm all midead 
Fl — tug im jt. 
As on a timeche-fox held forth + ; 
On confrience, honeſty, and; maids 2 
Sudden he ſtopt 3 he-corked Ms ear, 
„L dropt his bruſhy tail wich fear, - 
Wok wb the. hunters are abroad: / | 
„ What all dc chan on- 


9 3 
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<< Atyonder tom dg market day 

| * Some: farmet*s wiſe is bn the way: 

. *Tis fo; (Iknow ber pye balled ure) 

; - 4: 08 Dame Debbie wt or cane ware, Ba, 
ho e hears. t e 
«© Your meaning in your looks I ee: 
. << Pray what's Dame Pobbins, onal, mec 
< Did I Cer make her poultry thanger ? 

2 Prove that I owe the dame a dinner. F 
% Friend, quoth the cur, T meant no harm: 
<< Then-why ſo captibus ? W fo warm? 

„ My words, in corimon äcceptaticnt, er 

«« Could never give this provocation. 

| Bt No lamb, | for ought Lever knew, 97 575. 
* Can \ be. mor e W 

At this galled Renard winced, and ſuore 
Such language ne er was given before, if. 

1 What's lamb to me! this Aucy hint 2 
« [Shews me, baſs kave, which way you fquint. 
« If 'other night your-maſter loſt - *- 
Three lambs ; am I to pay the coſt? | 
„ Your vile refletions would imply. 
6s That I'm the chief. per rg A 1 

e e Thou!knave,-thou fool, Cit a: 

be dame is juſt, take either ide? 
Thy guilt theſe applications ſpeak: 
« wende make jou qua: 
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_ £*, 89 laying, gn the ou de lies 1 " 
The ſelf convicted felon: dies.“ Ar. 


b 8 out to fo his feed! and 


s as he ſowed, ſome fell. by the way fide ; and 
ee it was trodden down, and the fowls of the 


air dewouted it. And [ſome fell on a rock; 
and as ſoon as it was ſprung up, it withered 


ray, becauſe it lacked - moiſture. And 


40 ſome fell among thorns ; and the thorns | 
<< ſprang” up with 241 and choked it, And 


<< other fell dn gad ground, and. ſprang up 
60 and bare fruit it an bun ee, 1 
£64412 20 6-5 any CCL AK 4 


6 'Whoſoorer heareth theſe ſayings of mine, 


60 and doeth them, I Will ken him to a wiſe 
c man, Who built his houſe on 4 rock; and 


<« the rain deſcetided, and the floods came; and 


4 the winds ble, and bèat upbn that houſe; 
- £6 
E 
at ge e td eee l cit ine, 
46 "Thus, We eee 
"4+ The,clolticompatied n erben Wer ways 
« Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; 


i +86 Trey charg'd the firſt, and HeRtor fiſt of Troy. | 


«« As from ſome mountain's d torn, 


„A rock's. huge fragment flies, wich fury bome, 
While from the ſtubborn ſtone a 3 | 
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«4 1 1 thunders down, i imp uc us 
c tte phil, | 
«Then ops fn Het, alien fre be 
22 „ provide 1051 *8 brig © 
= Kelis win hops and din ns ftp, 
244100 «/ unůee d... (G0 6; * #35 Sol 
44 As whea. a bolt, red hifhng from 
40 Denen the ee of Jove.... 
The mountain oak in ami) 5 
ZN ETD... re) - blow, and 3 . 


en riſe; Tv: bop mp 8 er ff,” 
e, be deen War bohdlders.land;. 
| % And own the terrors of th Akin hand: 
| | - | 64, Sorlies great Hotter profirate.on- the: Gomy - - 


ee ig er hf wh . 
„ Hisload of amour, ſinking to the groutd, 
crete kan. a dead, hollow found.” 
eee fo 
N ns Le Bat SD matt 244 - 
. That i the hoek of charging bes- unmored, 
% Amidſt confuſion; horror, and deſpair, 
« Bxined ar de dete Nef o, y 
a Sas +, ln 
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ow Scart, iff 


* In * thought the field of death lurveyd, 
* To fainting fa ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 


* a No 


4 Thſpited repylſed\badtiffions to Wngige, 


00 And taight the doubrful dae whers to her 


80 whih hör Angel by Us deen, 
Wich rifing tempeſt Thikes s guilty land; 

«« Such as of late oer pale Britannia paſſed, © 

Calm and ſerene he drives the furious dag, 
And plenſed ch“ Almig ät) 's tiers ts 
Nudes on er r e NN ſodas 
WELWS 05, 
| "Thele few un fuſkeiently, | ratify the 
obſervation of Quintilian, That nothing gives 


„ ſo much beauty to ſtyle as the happy mix- 
«6: ture of ſunilivade, n, | 
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The Totegoing figures pl ſimilitode or 
compariſon; hut the two following ate Uiſtin« 
guiſhed by ſome kind of oa mee. 


The” Maro] ny puts the clu Ke ihe 


for that which is contained; and the contrary, 


| 4 * read 8 „5 0e Von are leaked with * 
Horace" ad They have Mo es. ad the Pre- 


a, en Ts Wee city came out to met 
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us,” © He rejoiced with all wh "hae 
« No | age f ſhall be flent in'thy bab. e As 
often as Je. drink this . ha , The, man. is 
AWD, * The glu js .gonſumed,”,. " 
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Je WR hwy nant ot ten ſhillings x 
$294"! . He lives two dert offi”. ge He em- 

ploys twenty hands.” * Alexander defeated the 
| Perfian my.“ „ be "Roman | was victo- 


2 t FJ; \r1114%3 55 SARS +8 9 
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Wen # proper name is put fop* a Lemon, 
45 83 it is called an ANToxO0MASIA, 
yy £52 PF BAT OHV; © ann COM in ET, je. 

Thus the orator, with the Romans, ſhall in- 
"Wi Cicere; ; with the Greeks, Damethenes. The 


Li cin mean London | in the environs of that 
ein on r FIS 
1 pe metropolis; . 
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| « The conteſt,” gays proſellor Ward, *be 


« tween Sylla and Maurius, proved yery fatal 
* to the Roman ſtate. Julius Czfar yas then 
4 a young an. But 8 Wa obſerving. his 
ve aſpiring genius, Laid of "ig | gh. Ge. 
$6 there are many M. URIYSES, ow in "this 
« expreſion there is a metalepſis; ſor the 
te word Maurius, by a ſynecdoche or antono- | 
* mafia, i is put for any ambitious or turbulent 
c perſon; and this again, by A  metonymy of 
te the cauſe for. the il] eſfect of ſuch a temper 
< to the public, So that Sylla's meaningy + 
d diveſted of theſe tropes, was, that Crna | 
«< would prove the moſt dangerous perſon t 
<< the Roman ſtate that cape 
* Which proved true in The avant... 1 8 
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"The Irony implies A ſenſe quite 95 . ** 
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is diſcernible either in | the manner of f ſpeakio 
the charaQter of the perfony « or the Nature of 
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be SENTIMENTS: 7 


That Bong /t man. The polite pretor. 
* That virtuous lady. We are — 4 
obliged by your find ſervices.” Ves, Sir; 
1 you was acquitted through the integrity of your 
kee: you'wis daliveted by the purity of your 


manners: you was ſaved through the virtues of 
your youth,” ” 


: En bob! to us to put our necks 

cc once more under that yoke which our father 

& were not able to bear; if it de really a pre- 

3 « "ferment to a prince to hold the pope's ſtir- 

40 rup, and a privilege to be depoſed by him 

at pleafure, and a courteſy to be killed at his 

c command ; if to pray without underſtand- 

 & ing, to obey Without reaſon, and to believe 

. apainſt ſenſe; if ignorance, and implicit 
de faith, and an inquiſition be in good ear- . 

«neſt Yuch charming and agrecable things; ; 

de then welcome popery, which, where ever 

: thou comeſt, doſt infallibly bring all theſe 


& Wonderful n an leſlings along 
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ON EDUC ATION. . 128 
The great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead; s 
« And thus,” he cries, ** Behold thy promiſe ſped! 1 
Such is che help thy arms to Ilion bring, 

Aud ſuch. che contraft of the Phrygian king | | 
Our offer now, illuſtrious prince, receive: 
For ſuch an aid what would not Argos tire 
1% To conquer Troy with ours thy forees join, * 
« And count Atrides faireſt daughter thine, 
«« Mean time, on further methods to adviſe, © 
„Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; - 

«There ſee what Greece has on her part t fo 


He ſpoke, r 


4 Cry aloud, for he is a god 3 either he i is 
« talking, or tie is pürfulng, or he is on a 


„ journey, „ and 
46 muſt be aaked." | $4 75 2 "I = ; 


Tube . without 2 the 
proper ſenſe of words, expreſſes the idea, or 
ſentiment of the ſpeaker, with à force and 

beauty ſuperior to that of romman Eng-. 


The Ecynonts1s. or exclapiation,” is ex- 
preſſive of ſome ſtrong and ardent paſſion; and  - 
ſeems to be the voice of Nature under 124 9222 Ne 


of emotion or affliction. 


Alas! Alas!” « Woe is me, I an undone!” | 
G 3 66 O un- 
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. ah „o eee froke! worſe than of death» 


| enen 5 
Nind among enemies: O! works thin death f 
Zert. dark l amid the blaze of noon, 
*« Irrecoverably dark l. total eclipſaa. „ 
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„Ochse had wings like a, dove bor inen 
he ee rel. . 
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1 © dear et the gere. von ofthe wi 
N of God.” 
Tu, ber . er be 


mation but when the ſubject requires, or his. 


own. ardor produces it, vhs ould flees 
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dap —_ 
„ A mountain labour, and a,movle is bom. = 


The Hb drriovins' ek 34 Jade „ 


ſome perſan or objeQ differentfrom that to which, 
it was firſt directed, and ſeems. maſt p 


and rhetorical whenapplied to eee 


inanfmate beings. 
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| « Hear, O heavens, and give * FAIR 8 
« for the 3 hath yy I have nouriſhed: 
e and 
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& and brought children, and 
0 ba e ef We bt 0 


eee 6 rity will ID : 
«© bowers,... - 294 7 5 3 i 1 Th " 
Fs. „ Wich e other 1115 lace I 1 ras w_ 5 
0 70 anſwer, a d elount far ur other fo 4 


«11? 73> * bag.” . 


2 © Gel, wit iſe, and wiſdom giving plant, 
+ Morher of ie, 0, foul thy power! | 


No 413207; «$0 as YEWwE v.27 27.40; ; 
1 „ O earth, 3 the word of 
« the Lord." J ²˙ > 
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Lod nm kat gen 
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Eb) 40 of eee 
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' yours to intereſt univerſal nature in Jie * cauſe; 


and appeal to eee the juſt- 
e magre 61; ofa ty fl ods 8 


lu 149-0694 _—— 
. $4 The Hesse. dees che; manner 6f 
e ay, 


Kyo 1 
r 


e But flop: 5/5 e myſelf” Lam 
going too far.” 5 Le I forgot the a. aſſigned 
me. en recollect my thoughts. 
11555 G4: #58 5 „ Broke 
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'? "Y 


. SRBTAGEY T6 


% Broke every bond of nature, and of truth, 
And murdered for hig wealth the royal youth, 


n 5/08 eee gene! ge 


8 af* 4a © & 


T be eee or n propoſes 
| queſtions, not for information, but to, infuſe 
S _ the. greater pore” or 9 into our diſ- 


1 * 4 W 2 ? w # 
4 4 * * © N : 
2 
- 4 4 


: . Is this a fair combat ? win whos enaxe on 
te this footing ?—Why are you [filent ? Woke | 
« do you diſſemble? Why do you prevaricate 


« J repeatedly inſiſt on this point ; urge pay to 
i ber i. require e e e 


* of you.” | is 34% 


; 


— 


| R wiki i 
64 ſee? A reed ſhaken with the wind? But 
<< - what went ye out to {ee} A, map clothed ip 


« ſoft raiment ? Behold they that wear. doſe 
« clothing are in kings houſes. But what 


z went ye out ta ſee ? — — 
' $© unto you, rn 


MH 40 Falſely lane will not man 3 
And r the hed of flath, enjoy | 


7 To meditation dye, and Acres a 31:1 
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ON EDUCATION... wa” 
„ Fon ig there aught in ſleep cin charm the e ? 


To lie in dead oblivion, looſing half 
„ The fleeting moments of tov ſhort a liſe? 
1 Total extinRtion of th' exlzghtened ſoul; Yon 
Or elſe to feveriſh! vanity alive. 

2 « Wildered and tofing thro'diſtemperad dreams? | 
«© Who. would -in ſuch a gloomy fiate remain, 1 4 
Longer than Nature eraves; when every muſs | 

« And every blooming pleaſure waits withour, 

* 66 Tv el) ho OW "om er” E. 


Th ies bra ns en ier 2 
tion and aſtoniſhment, -. teat 


„ How can theſe things be How can 
this man give us his fleſh to eat? „ How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord ?” How 
precious alſo are thy thoughts to me, Q God? 
how great is the ſum of them of 15 


| I ome times expres doubt ind bebt 


« Why is his chariot * long in- coming ? 
een 4 


OCT © | | | 

, BP « Wile thou not revive us again, that we 8 
To * rejoice in there ?? | | 
Gy - A ſharp 
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| i harp: rebuke, or 4 ken Feſentineit.” 


| if 46hacl ,nomido deb ni sd 5 T 
' 66 What is this that thou win dans unte 
me; Whyedidſt thou not tell me that ſhie was. 
| thy wife? Why didſt thou fiy; the is my- 
ker O Faithlefs and perverſe generution! 


. How fonig all 1 be with you?” How: . 
| | ee i 

| i If Q1 00. v * EY * A 

| An iMtmation or negation; | 


$3 Am I not an apoſt le“ Am F not ſter ?- 
* Who is ſo great a God as our God 8 
| can utter the mighty acts of the Lord . 


- wh 4 


But what ſhalt we fay of the eroteſis P 
. wha not Demoſthenes, by the help of this 
« figure, infuſe lie and grandeur into his. 


0 orations my s | 11 hi $5 { od + ws 2: 3a 4 0 3. FY 


Do you,“ fays be; Meade it your buſi 
| « + nefs to run about the ſtreets and afk one an · 
«+. ther, Whateis the news? Can'there be any 
« news freſher than this, that a- Macedonian 
makes war upon Greece? | /s Pbilip dead? 
No, by heavy; hut hes is fick. Sick ? 
f „What henefit is that to you? Should. this 
* Phitip dio; you would ſoon.- conjure up an- 
* 9 in lis men =Egt us Jil into Mee 
FN 3 N. ; nh. 
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donia. But tube, Pall wi lad? Land? 
The wit itſelf will tell us where Philip "= 

* leaſt able to oppoſe u. 


. But all this, if it bl Yoetic en in 
« plain language; would have been far beneatty 
ce the ſubject. The ſpirit and rapidity of the 
* queſtion and anſwer, and the orator's reply, 
& as though he were anfwering anothet, ſetve 
© not only to ennoble the oration, but, at the 
«ſame time, to give it an air of probability. 
e If order tö the true pathetic, the figures 
“ muſt never appear to de the effect of ſtudy;. 
© The fubject or the debafion muſt ſeem to- 
& demand 75 produce them. When we are 
« intetrogateck by others, we naturally touſe 


« ourſelves to make 4 teply: The happy imi- 


b tation of this manner may fo far i ws 7op on 
« the hearerg,. 48 to: | Induce them 80 ceive 2 
« very Tudied an artful oration, as though it 


A conceiued and uttered without the 

« leaſt-prameditatione”, reren 

oa aki Men 0 800 S 1 N. U 8 
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raſſmeat of the ſpeaker, og; 74 — cxitical and: 


urgent occaſion ;. and is uſually, anitnated by” 


„ the- foregoing figure. 
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„Ie not what I ſhall do.” 4 L am 


unable; to proceed.” 4 Lage ere; we 
what to lay,” het 


«©, Wretch 1 
purlue? or what ſhall I attempt ? n 


N . fall I hold my. reef, | [4 23 


. For my part I know net which way to 
« turn myſelf, Shall I deny the infamy of a 


« corrupt judgment? Shall 1 deny that the 


„That it has been debated at our tribunals? 
4 That it has been heard in the ſenate? Qr 
« ſhall I attempt to eradicate from the minds of 
« men an opinion of ſo. much weight, ſo deeply 


* rogted, and of ſuch reſpeRable antiquity V, 


k 45 „Thus he proceeds; and thus her labouring foul 


ene 9 herſelf the fd ſuſpenſe he feel. | 


40 What ſhall F do? What, muſt T then recall 


06 My former lovers, and be made their ſcorn ? 


„ 


«« Shall I petition pj ee uo 
To be my huſband? I, who erſt fo oft 
« Rejected their addreſſes with diſdain ? 


* oba jon che Tran let, nd we 
A duteous vaſſal on their 
But yet, foppole Fas eher . 


win? 


4 * « Would 
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S ry Wo 
* And 't I fel ow falſe the Trojans are? | | 
, O could 1 brook it in a lonely Right? 
„ Meanly to follow their trlumphant fleet? 
«Or ſhall I, with al Carthage up in arme, 
« And breathing vengeance; drive them * 
* the deep? 

„D will my Tyrians, wo reluctant left 

«« Their native ſhores, and launched d hs Gig 
Be willing to embark and fail again; 

% Die then, as thou deſerveſt; and let the ſword, 


The _ mw for Gund thy ping.” * 5 


„ Whither bal 1 8 gem thy ſpirit? or 
e whither ſhall I flee from'thy preſence?” If 1 
« aſcend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
*. make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. | 
« If; L. take the wings of the moning, and 


0 dwell in the uttermaſt parts of the ſea, even 
« there ſhall thy hand lead hy and thy rage 
e an 1 i ff r rag | 
T in HOTHONT 

| __ 8 man ck Bok Whither (all 
ce I turn myſelf? Whither can 1 ge To the 

4c capit tol? It ſwims, with my brother's blood. - 
7 my home ? What ? ie es q miſerable 
« mother, bewailing het wretchedhefs, and 
« ſinking "under hes. ſorgays - _GRACCHvs. 
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eech, urtptcd TIF al Cicero 
Wie . 1 the advant 5 J ho f oper 
Iooks, voice, and | geſture, m 
preffion, that his very enemies, in 75 "of all 
they could do to, prevent it, Ying ſeen 574 
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The PROSOFOPRLA' aſeribes perſonal- mor 
his 40. inavimate and fifitious being. | 
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| * Ther lis that mera knife . a 
A uttered that cutting ſprech. . Me : 
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Fans, of all ils Meyn Nei in ite S ,-,/ > 
Zy motion gathers, and augments its force; 
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2 5 reigys ales 11 
& And fue plenty leads in wantef tin; 1. -: 
Eaſia of ber ud ſubis its grows mate lichte. 


And an looks edle in thy fh 1442 -» 
« T hou makeft the gloomy. face of. Dr fog 


« > Of MA edn deny oils day.” 
Fe CP TUNIS elt Samay 
. Let the ca, and let E earth „„ 
25 glad; let e N ics nefs therer 
« *: let the field be joyful, and all chat is theres 
in; then ſhall all the trees. of the woo: 
* So before the Lord, for be comes to 
e the earth; He ſhall judge the world 

" 1 nn the people with his 


1171 
« truth.“ * 4 
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The mownfains and the Bills ſhall break- 
'< forth imo fiuging; and all the trees of the feld 
ſhall clay their dard. * Ne ze 1 
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„ SENTIMENTS) 


„ There is ha figure perhaps. which ſerves. 
< more or better purpoſe to an aratot than the 
<< proſopopeia: for by this means he is enabled 
<« to call in all Nature to his aGiftance, and 
« can affign to every thing ſuch parts as as he 
< thinks convenient. There is fearce* any 
« thing fit to be faid' but may be introduced 
e this way. When he thinks his own charac- 
«< ter not of ſufficient weight to affect his audi- 
« ence in the manner he deſires, he fubſtitutes 


4 4 perſon of greater authority than himſelf to 


engage their attention: when he has ſevere | 
us things to fay, and which may giye offence, 


„ - as coming from bimfelf, he avoids this by 


ce putting them into the mouth of ſome other 
« perſon, from whom they will be better taken; 
cc or makes inanjmate beings bring a charge, 

« or expreſs : a reſentment, to render i it the more 
« affecting: and by the fame method, he ſome- 
« times chooſes to ſecure himſelf from a ſuſpi- 
s cian of flattery i ee a Wen. too 
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„ Ads, ſoon as he heard 9 
The fatal treſpaſa done b Eve; amazed;! , 
++ Afﬀoniſhed ſtood and blank; while home chit 
* Ras. ho his veins, and all his q one rel; 
** From his dack hand the garland tenthæd far EY 
* Down dropt, and all the: faded roſes ned : 
** Speeehleſs: he flood, and. gale.. 
1643 Jeu 7 big n outage Sf e 5 6: thr * 
wit How rich the peacosk | what bright colours run 
„ Frogn plume to plume, and yaty in the Sun! , 
He proudly ſpreads them to the golden, ray, 
« Gives all his colours, and adorns the day; 


| Lk 4.4 k.A \ 1 a. - | : 2» * 
.F: And fowly moves amid the waving blaze. 
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ia high, FE .cannet attain untd it, Wbisher 

6 ſhall I go from th nir? er whither ſhall 
„ flee from thy preſenbe i] E I go up into 
987» 8 | | GW heaven | 
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Wich conſcious ſtate the ſpacioug round diſplays, 
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4. thee, but the nicht mineth as the da 
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© heaven, thou art there: if I make my ded 
4 in hell; behold thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
tc uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall 
« thy hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall 
« hold me. If I ſay, ſurely the darkneſs 


d ſhall cover me; even the night ſhall be light 


« about me: yea the darkneſs 1 


60 darkneſs and the a are 5 hs 
u thee.” £ 5 


e $ 


4 A likenek mT 15 too We . 
« as 4 aig cp fro cut Illuftration.” 
I a Io a uk 1 


4 A Ovid) kak ia Pr: Aft ait we 
« ſeaz” be is much blamed nba, 


% a 
: * 


«c 


pid when „noi 


„ln hog I Sttintt diet dis me * 


% The Po, that ruhing with untommbs force, 
Oberſets whole woods In its tumultuodt courſe,” 


Aud fHiſtg from Helperig/s wateryaeings, ©” ** 


The exhauſted B Wen 2 "0 


0 0 


ON EDVUCNTION. bed 
6s This Pa, "as ſings the fable, kek wv” 
* Tes wandering curtent tiSigh'l „ clergy 
For when young Phaeton ways 
«« Loſt and confounded in the blaze of day, 
This river; with ſurviving ſfreams fupplfedl, 
When all the reft of the whole dere 


« And Natute's ſetf lay ready to expire, 
foe Quenct'Urhetire lament Bethe world on fre. 


2 1299 BL15 
4 Nor would the Nile mons bagery tores contains 
% Bot that he ſtagnates on the Libyan plain 


Nor would the Danube tun with greater force, / 


« But that he in his tedious courſe 
Ten thouſand ſtreams z and; ſwelling as he goes, 
© HA GRE: 


«In defcript tion Tet harff be e conveyed 
in arm Le magnificent ideas ; in ſonorous 


FR ph ideas.in ſneath ſtyle, ſwiftoeſs. | 


ee uick, de 


long erte periods, 200 Tr) 5 fi SW Si A* ub 


„ eee ges offi 2 19 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the {enſe. 


ud Softis the fin when Wp yr hendy blows) 


And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flow: 


* Rut when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhorg, 
The hoarſe” rough vebfe lould Tike 4 torrent roar. 


Wen Ajax iriver" fonle rocks vat welght e | 


„ throwg9 2115119! 993 gie Mun 2408118 


<-'The line too labours, and the words move flow $; 
Not 


— 


440 8 EN/T.OMEN ＋ 8. 
Not ſo when fwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


n nee e 
| „in. YRS 


t & Ss « wy a i! 5: 


* b, 0 A 


„Berg de kee desc dee seeed ce. 
6 Re raſbed the congregated floods, 
Wich hoarſer inundation : till at laſt > 
They reached a graſſy plain, which from the kin 
Of that high deſert, ſpread her verdant lap, 
i Anddrank-theguthlag moiſture, whore confned 
in one eech current, o'er the likied wle, 
& —— ee eee eee 
Tee p aer R — or Spano, 
——— neceſſury, 
either to avoid ſome inconveniency, or to give 
| r variety and | clegapey to the com oO 


* The fount or day. ee The fler queen 
of night.” * The Neſtor of the flock.” <* The 
diſciple whom Jeſus loved.“ «© The firſt born | 
of death.“ & Th king of tercors,” 22 


| I he wk of this Faure care bud be 
taken not to fall into bombaſt, 2 5 


The Arosiorzels, by means of forme riſing. 
pation, in the mind of the len, breaks cial 
Wm ae gn aw "0" * 


10 But | 


m  #* 0) 


7 


ON EDUCA THO 14 
1 eee, hour's 


. S+ 


« She is — Bit T will Erber wh 


- —r—_—— zl.“ 
hall ID into 15 * 5 1 e 1 


_ — 901 "eh Wan protprct, 
<« and give us in iti tad; I Know n 
7e ee tell owes with pleaſure 


Thi dpofiopelis, drilphity bohda de we 
that energy which words cannot exprefs ; arid 
hence it is that filence, in ſome caſes, ſhall 


have ae ent tktam a diſfelive/Uthuence, 
o x 


1 el 


. vita 457 n 


x Oni he, ws only, 4 the i Mike itch * 
Of all corruption, all the Baue lights due, 
So might the wrath . Fotid Wim! wit Go 
. ** ſupport | | 
„That burden, heavier than the 0 to bear 
10 Than all the world much beapier? 


e . 


i 5 « [ hart 


Me dt ella IE TL * Dre 


The benen reine PE on Sense 
what may ſeem to have been e 


* 


— 2 — 
— — — — WR — — — 
os 
» 


—_ 


142 RT 


An did I fay, 1 hove him? Once I Te. 


we But if I Lave him ow, CIP. 25 
* Is all uncertain, —— - 

* 0 Who ts he that e "* condenins? 1.1 is Twit 
« that died; yea, rather that is riſen again, 
«who, is at the right hand of dg hs "alſo 


e in en fon per . ee brit 2 


„il "2143 ! th. C1y8:1234 
be Arornons pretends to pas over or not 


ea which it declares with the * Y 


t ſorce. ane» aide tet erty 
oy 3139 et ndipyee)( 4: 46662151 724 2 qa 


*: 1, wight, ſpgak ,concerning. your youth, 


« + which you have ſpent. in the moſt 9 . 


igacys if I apprehended, this to he a Pro- 


« pe caſon, . _ I now purpoſely wave * 


.vc Why ould I wil how on Sicilia's 8 
« She fired the Trojan fleet ? or how the rouſed | 
The tyrant of the tempeſt, and let looſe 
5 The furious winds to whelm them i in the ſeas 


= Or kow ſhe ſent the goddeſs of t he bow 155 


. To cxeewe her unrelenting b. 
« If he hath wronged | thee, or oweth mY: 


=? Light, x put that to my account: I Paul have 


„ Written it with my Own hand, 1 will repay 
| « Xt? 


— 


% _- 
% * 18 f Y 


ON {EDUCATION wg 


« it: albeit I do net ſay to these, how tho 
« owelt to me thine own ſelf beſides. . * n 


1d: wide 1e 210 wars. to i Jacen 1 1 


The Ax ac NOS ſalicits; the opinion of ths 


bearers Hr. epponentz, afid appeals, to, them, Fo 
the propriety. and reaſonableneſs of the. point in 


queſtion. 2 if Md ,d d Hias 5» 


What do you peffuade? And 1 aſe you, 
what then oaghe ts be dene?“ inen le 
te ries tte bt enn e eie 

i 8 coals f do? Yo other way appeated 
: 46 To lead to liberty; nor could I fine 
Aged like kim ſo preſent to my aid vo 


«| (3594 $60 co Ad 1 n eee ek pu 


„Whether it be right in the ſight of 


God to hearken unto you more thaty unto God, 
Joe” Wok 4h! ut wt 3s _ 


if. .ob e eie, Ait Ln by i 


This figure pays a b to the audi 


ener it is an appeal to their judgment, their 


equity, their good ſenſe; and they are-pleaſed 
aye tht ſeeming modeſty e e ee * 


2 14 Is of 10 7710) 10 1888 39 Hy 33 


"The ; PROLEPSIS darts an obhegien, ue 
turns an anſwer by way of prevention. b 


ce Some one v will aſæ, What ? were ne thoſe 
ke Wag men, We YA are upon. re- 


1 55 


112 


hs cord, | 


1 SENTIMENTS 


cord, polieſſed of all chat learning you fo 
44 highly evtl? Þ-grant it would be difficult 
ce to prove this of every one of them : but 
4, per have a fiflcient anfwer. f Wow that 
& mn chen, eminent for their Vrtue, haye 
„ appeared itt or world; and that without the 
4c advantages of learning they have attained ts 
4 their wiſdom and worth. 1 will add alſo, 
<« that genius without learning oftener raiſes a 
cc character to glory and virtue than learning 
«5. without genius. But ill I maintain it, that 
„when right habits. of education have been 
cc ſuperadded, L know not what emineney, 
« and almoſt. en has _—_ out on man- 
Kad.“ ni Air e 215 208% OCEAN. 
LOSS COLNE Tt 1 I. 
« But — men will ſay, How are thedead 

40 mile up? and with what body do they 
« come? Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt 
e is nut quickened except it die; and that 
is which thou foweſt, thou fowelt not that 

«« body that ſhall be, but bare grain : it thay 
«. chance of wheat, or ſome other grain : but 
„ God giveth it a body, as it pleaſeth bim, 
« and to every feed its own dody. ö 


-"4Phis figure, properly introduced, ahticip ates 
and confounds it" e and Regal y 
* | render 


_ oN(e0vearton. My; of 
u YARN WR Rc OD 2; ll 


cible. F* «+4 od 7o uh F 2 a 


* 


The Seba a 9 4 bon ates 


pain'a A a not de 1 frell del 0 
without . 264.66) l oy 0 
0 But this I tay of all the LEI I grant 

* them learning, the knowledge of many ſci- 
„ ences: ; I do not deny but they have wit, fine 
genius and elequence: nay, if there are any 
other excellencies to Which they lay claim, 
„ ſhall not conteſt; their title, But that 
'« nation never studied ſincerity in giving 
„evidence, and are total ſtrangers to the 


« oblizatio Porter gh and er of 
rc truck“ IE en 90.7 N. 

cc Let thewy de wen 1 b 
40 rupt, be liberal out of the fortunes. of Our * 
„ allies; let 'them be compaſſionate to the | 

* thieves. af the. treaſary : but let them not 
„throw away our blood, and, by ſparing a 
« few „ eee all, "ew 


vc men. W 


91 FX; Res | 


* Fi: ide hls 1 2 
« thou doeſt well :: the devils alſo believe and 
“ Tretibhe 105 e ee e 


Yew 1. .. 4 R 8605 1 The 3 
. 4 7 7 | . 


N 


14h 8 E N TIM RN 1750 


The Ox x MoRoN introduces IEA an. 
cradiftion. 4 


« No condition, in effec, can be ary -or 
6 fad to a pious man; his very ſorretos are 


«6 pleaſant, his infirmities are are wholeſome, his 
« wants enrich ns hag @iſgraces adorn him,” 


4 


& « All Nature is but ar , „unknown to thee; 3 
4% All chance direction which thou canſt not ſee; 
« All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ; © © 

& All partial evil, univerſal good: er 
« And ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 
2 nent 1s phe” he Spry neat #, rs „i 


* 40 2 poor, hows rich, 4. abjed, ub nd. 
a How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
Dr. Youn . 


The ExANTIos!s or AnTITHESS illuſtrates | 
5 the introduction o of coptraries. ge 6 


”" 


%% Who ſees with equal eye, a Golf al, 


40 yu hero periſh, and,a fparrow fall: 
% Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin hurled. 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world.“ 


What, like, Sir Richard, rumbling rough aud 


* 105 ; $444 % « erce, . 
cc With arms, and e A, Brunſwick, crond 
6c the veiſe, 2 


9 4 — 
eta: ; * Rend 
Y * 


» 
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12 1 


1 13 with tretbenldbus! ac your earzaſunder, 
vr With xi; AIG, trumpet, bluaderbiſs and 
„thunder? 
„ Or Hobi) vid, Wick Budgiti's ire "ah . Q 
« Paint angels trembling round his falling horſe ? 
There all your muſes ſofter art diſplay; "7 ge 
« Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay; 
© Lult, with Amelia's liquid'name, the nin, 
10 * Ald ou flow through al ene, 
5 ra th Pork 
, * d 996 CT. $1 
« * or we SLE that if oun earthly houſe of, 
ce this tabernacle were dillolved, we have a 
10 42 of God, an hauſe vet made with- 
hands, eternal i wo * heavens.” ce 04 34 


i ce e Lonout and Jiſhoniour, by ot. | 


« report and good report; as deceivers, and 
ac yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
«. as dying, and behold we live; as chaſtened, 5 
e and not killed; 3, as forrowful, yet always 
« rejoicing z as poor, yet making many rich; 


« a$: haying nen 11 1 all 


44 things.” 


— 


The adtithefis, or | ade,” is "welt "FBS 
to anſwer the purpoſe of the orator. A fall is 
greater in proportion to the Elevation of the 
1 light recelves additional luſtre from a 

Ha 


* 


r ; 


aden Sh PORT. d og 


* 


2 E N. T1 * E N T7 A 
ju Mbeki of made; and Ingocenee; con- 


rralted with guilt, appears doubly amiable, |,” J 


The Crinax riſes, Wim: l, * 


5 


40 All the aftions 11 wen, „ Abich are El 


2 tural, haxe ſomething of difficulty, i in them,, 
cc when; We "begio | to practiſe them; but aſter. 
« we] bave been uſed to them a while, they be- 


«© come more eaſy; and when they are eaſy, 
% we begin to take pleaſure in them 3 and 
% hen they pleaſe us we do them frequently, 
sand think we cannòt repeat them too often: 


and by ſrequeney of acts, a thing grows into 
%a habit; and a confirmed habit is a ſecond 


Kind of baturs': 2 and ſo far as. any thing i is. 


F 42 9 55 ſo far i it is neceſſary, and we en, 


{163+ 


as nel, do otherwiſe ;. nay; we do it many, 
cines when lag not think. of it.” 95 ae 

þ T1 1LLOTSON/ 4 
- en? 12 236i 1+y. og. 12 TP. 1 ++ Go. Ty 


6 ThE boy deſpiſes*the Infant, the man 


« « the boy, the anon am both, and a 


Chriſtian all.“ . 8 Pope. 


EN '* 
' 6756 1 933˙ 15 


„ Whom be tia a them als he 


2 "tid predeſtin te; and whom} he did Tee. 


a, N £4 S TY _ 
* > 7 ? " 5 28 5 . * S 1 * 


5 . ty 4 + 
7 * 2 — 
, T.i Z * 2 9 " 
— n - ny % 


6% * DYCATro! N. 


'« nate; them be als Gel; aud EE * 

« eulled, them he alfo jaftifed f and whom he 
* ee, cheig dee Herifed.) 145 

00 u Het NW ns 

be ATEC IAN has a 8 8 diigrem ble 

ee WAS 2 - de * Fa 


3 


1 yh "#1 
3 wy Ln i fn, 
* « In Wies Egal“ 


„Gen Semiramis was the founder of 
| « "Babylon, eg of the 6h; and an en- 
65 cellent e al 4 . 1 


The eben 
pertinent remark Ts a a narration. 


”_ An wi ks 24 old; age, and * 
4 when they have attained.it, they are diſguſted 
« with it. e and W > 

N | * 

2 17 10 1282 mv; "TY Apt AR . 
«« This few ie bat dd ode, = 

* „Ae g 
Inſenſate, e, eee ee Wo. 
« In beavenl fine, cool ach perun fone Lone 


A eee e etnies ei 
re. generally formed either by a change 
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of order, number, perſon, teaſe, &c. or by the 

omiſſion or redundancy of words in a ſentence. 
* Our heart, our foul, „for our hearts and 
our fouls. “ With all their force,” for all 
rheir forces, - “ She ſays you deny it,” for the 

ſaid you denied it. You will be ready when 


I call on you,” for when. 1 Gu cath, ** We 
preſume,” 1 es paſs. « Tully denies,” for 


4 deny. 


« Forſook the voher with dener 
i. e. the Atronger. 
; x «It Mines e ”« He fought coura- 
eous at his wo for propitionſh, and courage- 
0. 
Platt your diner at the fouth.* L go. 
your feed il in dry weather,” 12 for LING and 
rant | 
fe png eee "i 


0 - duces a pleafing vafiety; and, as Quintilian 


obſetves, their reſemblance to blemiſhes renders 


them the more agreeable, in the ſame manner. 


as a little acid is an improvement in cookery. 


The Pr EOANN1 expreſſes the one with 
Kine of tautotogiral-redundance, - 


oY Y. _ | 
— 5 
— 0 « 
% 


on £5vCATION. "= 
6 < Leſt they ſhould hear with Ihefr arg, und 
4 ſee with their eyer, and underſtand Wende 
. hearts.” „ Harping with harps.” 
Mach An to this is is, 1 A he 4 5 
« The liguid waters.“ „ The unt ſeas.” 
40 The ſpacious, firmament.” fo! 


The ErANabHokk fegiits'k word or a part 


of a ſen ann“ 
the renn I 68 Yin e 


«0 0b, ce > 
0 Here, Aer, wiſhaken wil rf ** Nan * 


* * Heros ol Bongs brrkceyelrtmenty, 
66 Thee, bis leved wwift, along the lonely ſhoresg 
« Thee, bir love d., his nul fong deplores ; 
ee, when the riſing morning gives the light; 
40 Tann world was overipread with dight.” 


i Dleſhd hal then bs in the city, and blyſed 
10 ſhalt. thou h in the field : bleſſed ſhall be the 
fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, . 
« and the fruit of thy cattle, the increaſe of thy 

&« kine, and the, flocks of thy ſheep :- bleſſed 

« Hall be thy bafket; and thy ſtore : B>ſed 

* halt thow be when thou <omeſt ith; und SN 
© AE EEO" On 


H4. «Go. The 


, 


152 S ENTIMENT S 
4 The goods of Pompey, 'how wretthed: | 
m II my tears indeed are ſpent, but my 
« grief is lively; the goods, I ſay, of tbe great 
« Pompey, were put up to. fale wh che doleful 
« voice of a public n 1 


Behind him, Tpbitus and Pall came, 
2 Ilias aged vas and Telit lame,“ 


a: Ling to Called Mules; bring e 1 
« Your aid to Gallus never was del * 


2 267 


1 gave him up to bps ad T expoſed: 
„ him to all, deceit z. abandoned him to all 
<< envy.” This, my lords, is your decree, this. ; 
« is your opinion, this a ag determination. | 

#231341: ME 4 5:13 nelle | an 

. Sometimes we areal mas ſenti- 
ment joined to n 
nate ſignification. Gen ten v7 M7 


. Preſumptuous gui is the fury that tor- 


4. ments, an evil conſcience the frenzy that 
e rages,” and ſinging 2 we __ Gat: 


elke. 


8 


06 + He mas inthe des mamas, „ 
og lt of the tyrant, 14priifeſtion For: his father, 


>: Hh 1 neee, madneſs.” b i 
— cs. ap- 


— 
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153 
«FT appeal to my enemies, whether all theſe 
matters were not tract, found out, laid open, 
. remaved, undone; enen, me.) 1 


The Wee ſuſpends the ſenſe, or 


renders the cadence more pleaſing, by inverting - 
the grammatipal order. 


wy a p FS , 
> T4, . l 174 0 i 


60 Bat nente End db ne NY Civ akcende 
e nor riſing Sun 


« On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
*  Gliſtering with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers, | 
« Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night, 
| Wich this her ſolemn bird, nor walk: by noon,” 
een renne l 


FE 
6 Of man's Gr diſobodience,: and the kult, 
„Of chat forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world,, and all our woe, 
« With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 3 
KReſtore us, and regain. en e 1 
64 Seng. apa Ar: — 1 | ap 


„ When Iſtael a e 67 K. . . 


houſe of Jacob from a people of 12 05 lan- 


* guage?" Judah Was his tankruary, and Lſrael. | 
his dominion. Phe ſei Haw it; and fed 


Jordan was. driven back; Rue. 
R. Kippe like rams, and en rags hills like 
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lambs. What atled thee, O thou ſea, that 
4 thou fledeſt ? Thou Jordan, that thou was 


« driven back? Ye mountains, that ye ſkipped 


like rams, and ye little hills, like lambs ? 


„ Tremble, thou earth, at the preſence of the 
“ Lord, at the preſence of the God of Jacob: 
« who turned the rock imo a wand water; 


« * the fligt into - ſpain of, water.” 


— 


N 


4 from Egypt, I perceived a teauty in the 


« Palm mech ne. and that is, 


God A ee eee a 


ti poſſeſſive pronoun go without its ſubſtantive, 
than he will jo much as mention any thing 

<« of divinity there. The reaſon now appears 
« evideit, and this cohE t neceflary ; for if 
e God had appeared before, there could be no 


« wonder why the mountains ſhould leap, aud 


« the fea retire ; therefore, that this convul- | 
« ſion of nature may be bronght in with due 


I ſurpriſe, his name is not mentioned till aftor- 
„ Wards; and then, wih a very agreeable 
_ turn of thought, —— 
n eee | 


21 { [ (| 
Dr, Watts 


There 


oO EDUCATION: , tgs 
Tbere iu # Kind ef Fravitiiaticat figure called = 


the Hrs T PRO PROTERON; 9 og 
natural order of words. 


- 


He was bre# and born theirs” & The 1 
of the rꝛbering, for the covetiig of the fate. 
„ He made Ris grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death. Probably, for his 
death the wicked, and his | hal with the 
rich, | Wl" 

| The "IR n ſome word or FE of 2 
ſentence, which muſt be underff6o@; or ſup- 
plied, to complete t the ſenſe, or make out the 
conſtruktion. 


1. ; 111 N 35 


8 a TAY kan at Saint Bridhs. * 4 
feſides at Saint Fanieses,” That is, at Saint 
Brides church, at Saint Tonnen palace. 1 | 


Neither 138 the afflicted in the gate. 
« The needy ſhall not always be forgotten. oy 
Ho are. the mighty fallen,” That is, the 
afflicted pedple, the needy - ptople, the mighty 
nen. He and all his.” res ing aid 


family... , Ye x9 {365 br $7437 ALONE 54 Sf T* 


Signal deliverances call for, 8 ſhould be 
remembered with thankfulae(s,” Tbat is, 7 
thankfulneſs, 

H 6 Some: 


* SENTIMENTS, 


Sometimes the verb, without being repeated | 


hall; be amn een, of page 


tives. 


7 #4 ; * F , 4 


— 


_” a A ae 8 


And houſe, and houfchold gods, and armed force,. 
0 a truſty dog, and quiver fledged with darts,” 


Fit «Abd there..chods. Peter, and James,” and: 
4 John, and Andrew, Philip, and Tbomas, 
cc Bartholomew, and Matthew, James the ſon. 


| 122 and PEO . 


ebene of Jaines: 3 4 
x total ſupy eie of 2 TE 


| diſcovers the more than common haſte of the 
W and is called the ene 


There was an borri ble ſpeclacle in in 
0 open fields, purſuit,” fight, W * 


* 
cc Fo 2 Y F _ 
vi * e F | * , 4 ax, 7 « 157 71 _ 2M, + / 


1 — - Charity heareth an things” believ- | 


« eth all things, N all Wings, Vaud 
* 1 things. 194 


48 1. $ i aki 79 d 


| The reverſe to. this i is the rorreruprron. 


. * 


ere Shall txibulation;or diſtreſs, or perſecution, 


*. e famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or ſword.” 
ena? 649% F 2h 3 N 


47 


| * The Afypdeton leayes o out the, copghtling. 
« particles, to repreſent either the celerity of an 
« action, or the baſte and. eagerneſs of the 
« ſpeaker: and the Polyſyndeton adds a weight 
« and gravity to an expreſſion, and makes what 
« is ſaid to appear with an air of ſolemnity ; 
cc and, by retarding tlie courſe of the ſentence, 
« gives. the mind an opportunity to- conſider: 
and reflect upon every part diſtinetly.“ 
13 Wako. 


TY 
irg 


Ai AAT ib, which repeats the ſame fams letter. 
or ons * di nt words. 


1 - 71 1471 +, 1169} Lt ate . 


) e Sbe had ee piety, portion amd 
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© @ Fathers conſeribed; ktw not u is though 


we were circumſcribed. L expected a purſe: of 


and not a curſe,” % He was roofed where he: 


ought b ee etin it * * 7 


Re managed 
or introduced, has _ ſomething 


in it. . 
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et is of Freat importance, in ceadigg good 
„ , to make youth 6bſetve the uſe 
tr which true Aol 5 makes of figures, and , 
ce the aſſiſtance i it draws from them, not only | 
& to pleaſe, but to perſuade, and move the 
4 affections; and that without them ex preſ- 
00 Ton i is weak, and falls itto a kind of mono- 
40 tony, and; is amol like a body without a 


4 foul.” | 


ROLLIN. 


„ the aft of the ſtatuary i is little feen f in an 
Ue upright ngure. The face direck, the hands 
« hang down, the feet fet cloſe together, and 
56: ſtiſfueſs ptevails over. the whole image. 
HBut the graceful bending, if I may fo call 
<« it, gives a kind of motion and life to every 
« part of it. The hands are formed in diffe- 
& rent poſtures; and the eommenance infinitely 
-6 vurhd. The ſane beauty aud pleaſure which = 
« ftrike in the work of the ſtatuaryy ſtrike us 
4 no leſs e in the ſigures of the rheto- a 


. riciah,” 
Nr e Ten Fre ARES 


Silet a SN 


— was nike IQ 
„ Tubeto of being in arms againſt Czfar in 


- » Africa. Cicero undertook the defence of 
rok te Lisaxius- 


z ? | | ö 
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cc . Ligarius. Upon which Ceſar faid, with 
e ſome degree of emotion, « Why ſhould we 
&« hear what Cicero has to ſay? We all know the 
« man is guilty whoſe cauſe he - defends; nor is 
<« there the leaft doubt that be ought to be treated 
« as a daring and dangerous enemy to the Roman 
« fate.” But when Cicero began to ſpeak, the 
c pathos and energy of bis addreſs made ſuch 
tan impreſſion on Cæſar as was little expected. 
« A confuſion of countenance, and a frequent 
« change of colour, ſoon betrayed the pertur- 
« bation of his mind ; at .length he trembled 
« in every joint, and the parchments were ſeen 
to fall from his hands: Cieero gained his 
« cauſe, and Ligarius was acquitted, Thus 
« the ſovereign of ſo many nations was over- 
te come by the force of eloquence ; and he who 
« had carried his victorious arms to almoſt 
« every part of the globe, was himſelf at length 
« yanquiſhed by more powerful weapons. An 
<. illuſtrious victory indeed ! in which Cicero 
« might well boaſt, that arms had yielded to 
« the gown,” 


: Dr. Ward. 
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« If any ons read 


than thoſe of 


bis labour is loſt, his time is thrown away. 
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Hege dilmiſled. what is. go "i 
called the ſcientifie part of a liberal edu. 
cation, we may nom ſuꝑpoſs the young pupil | 
_ properly quilted to enter on a courſe of read- 
in · 


1 * 
Ai e An MT n of beg nie 


263401 bet 


| His Ton r is © lowed 1 to be a du ay "ts 
molt obvious, inftrutive, and entertaining. of 
all others, and her e e ee 
begin with th, 25 133 t tipo Ai ene 


In Wie 88 we Wend er "the 
firſt place, the hiftatical books of the Old hy 
tament, beginning with Geneſis, and ending 
with the : ſecond of Chronicles, a8 containing the 
moſt ancient and authentic records of the rſt | =. 
ages of the world, This will be a 5 5 of bias 0 | 
to the Judgment, and ſerve td rectif . | 

1 | 


the extravagant fables and allegories of the an- 


cient poets and hiſtorians. 


The learned Stillingfleet, - in his Origines 
Sacre, marks the obſcurity and defects of the 
pagar mythology, and the authenticity and 
facred character of the writings of Moſes, in a 
contraſt that ſtrikingly illuſtrates the ſuperio- 
zity of ſacred to prophane hiſtory, Platd is 
ſaid to have baniſhed the PN and . 
from his comthoh wealth; as ndt pro 22 
put into the hands of youth : 2 wy, 825, Juſl 
'Blames Homer for aſcribing the fraiſties 'ﬆ 
men to the gods; inſtead of giving the virtues 
= the mu men. The truth is, the ancient 

thologiſts baye involved the arigin 


"tf 4 almibſt al A N in obſcurity and fable; 


nor niulſt their 00e a7 b be beglectel, 
in a fyſtem of polite education, ſince they be- 


come the frequent ſubjects of poetry, ſtatuary, 


and painting, and arg often referred to by more 
authentic hiſtorians. | But, while we are oblig- 
ed to introduce the fabulous hiſtory of the 


divinities and heroes of antiquity, we would, 
I pollible, guard againſt the, abuſe of it, and 
| e a ſtudy of this nature with all the- - 


Precaution and prodence n that religion and vir- 
e can demand or _ 4h th 
oh ; Nulli 


X. 


ON EDU AT TON. 5 
Rollin's Ancient Hiflory 


has: been- warm] ly re- 


enlivens the narrative with, many agreeable and 
improving refleQions and anerdotes. Pri- 
deaur  Conneftion. and Plurarcbh s Lives may be 


read in their proper places ; as well as the kiſ-, 
torical books of the Apocrypba, and the Anti. 


guitie , Faſenbun But the Grecian and 
Roman hiſtories deſerve more than common, 


| attention, as abqunding, with thoſe heroic, 


actious and le 
fail of, making 


minds, "Gets Nan ſtand eminently dif dif- 


tinguiſhed, not/only for military proweſs and 
valour, and the nobleſt efforts of liberty and 


patriotiſm, but for taſle and genius, for arts 
and ſciences, for ſculpture. and painting, for 


r e which cannos ; 


poetry and. oratory, and, jb Per. for every 
accompliſhment that could adorn” or age, | 


the human nature, A Homer, A Virgil, a De 


moſthents 5 4 Cicero, a Xenophon, and a Sei 75 


will be remembered, with 2 kind of rp no 


reverence, the frien of liberty. lear 
= eto p t ws. 1 5 


This J 2 4 
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commended, and may douhtleſs be read witk j 
much advantage and pleaſure, -. It! judiciouſly. 
connects ptophane with ſacted hiſtory, and 


deep  impreſhon, on W tia 
4 


ws, 


o 


1 S ENTIMENTIS 


= Some ave trated 4 reſtuiblancebetwoin! the 
ancient Nomans and the people of England; 

and; it muſt be con ſoſſod, that in many inſtances 

the likeneſs is ſtrixingly ob ious. Tbe Frencn 
have deen ſuppoſed more to reſemble the Greeks, 
eſpecially the Athenjans, in their taſte for the 
fine arts, but with 4 2 eee qr in 
the wew oy + gang abi : ger + 


1 


hebe is * incervay ur 5 centuries be- 
tween the ancient and modern times, which 
may be Juſtly ſtiled the dark and barbarous. 
On the irruption of the Goths, and other 
northern nations, the European world returned 
to a kind "of ſecond infancy. The wealth of 
nations, collected by the he. was ſoon 
diſſipated, and the learning and wiſdom 5 
ages neglected and loſt by theſe barbarous peo - 
ple. The learning, or rather the legendary 
tales of the monks, no leſs fabulous than thoſe 
of the demi gods and heroes of remoter anti- 
quity, whieh followed, ſetve only to hand dawn 
to poſterity the deplorable i Ignorance : and ſuper- 
ſition of the times in which they were written, 
The firſt volume of .  Roberifon's 7 Hi i/ory of 
Charles the Fi b not - only ſhews the founda- 
| tion of the ſeveral ſtates which have been ſince 
= — formed, 


ON EV Y GAFION. _ wp 


formed, and of the laws, cuſtoms, and politics 
which prevail in the diffesent ſovereignties of 
Europe, but marks the: progreſs:af civilization, 
government, and arits, from tha firſt ſettlements 
ol 'theſe, barbarians; and may therefore he read 
with advantage before we proceed 40 the. n | 

A A 54 


10m 
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Among the great number of Fnglith hiſto- 
nians, whigh ſolicit our attention, it may. not 
he. an eaſy matter to determine to which we 
qught. to give the. preference. If the ind 
has leiſure, let him read as many of 
neral and particular, as, be pleaſes,” be can 
never he tog well acquainted with, the an nals of 
bis, own, egupttx. Rain has been thought 
ſuſhciently. copiaus,, and as authentie and im- 
partial as any; the Continuation. by. Tidal is 
rather. prolix and: tedigus. To Rapin, or ſome 


other capita}, Engliſh, hiftorjan, by alb means 


add. Raberi/on's Hiſtory of Scotland; a. work, 
full of, intelligence, of a moderate ſze, and; 
highly entertaining. Under this head we like 
wiſe recommend the Oxigiuet Britannica, a ju- 
dipious and learned work, whigh: marks: the 
uſe and progreſs af ſoience, enen 
ledge in Britain. * a f 


The 


earth. Tue conciſe but capital performances 
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| The, hiſtories of particular kisgaosle br | 
nein Nate % U workd, may be read 


_occalionally, as they ſtand more immediately 
connected with the hiſtorical events of our o.n 
country. Campbell's State of Europe may be 


a uſeful book to thſe who have not leiſure or 


inclination to purſue the n tracts of more 


15 Wen writers. 


31 F : 19 elne. rn 26,3916; A 


e ark is ſo pleaſiraind initengive a 


part of hiſtory,” that it will not be forgotten 
by the ſtudious youth, eſpecially as our lan- 
guage abouhds with authentic records 6f num⸗ 


bers, ho were onct the excalent of the 


of Dr.-Fohiiſon, and Dr: Louth, may be rccoc. a 
mended as examples, at leaſt, of p6od Writing, 
iu this department. The Liv&s'of Wickliff, ik 


his moſt eminent diſciples, by Cipim, ſhould = 


not be omitted. The ſame author has like- 
wiſe favoured the public with a beautiful and a 
faithful copy of primitive ſimplicity, in the life | 


of his worthy anceſtor, Bernard Gilpin, known 
in his time by the name of the Northern Apoſtle; 
in which work we have a conciſe view of the 


4 progreſs of goſpel light i in this kingdom for the 


ſpace of near two hundred years. 4 
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In reading hiſtory, eſpecially chat of or our den 
country, we ſhould ' endeavour to diveſt dür- 
ſelves, as much as poſſible, of all party preju- 
dices. Sit down to it with no kind of prediſee- 
tion, except it be in favour of trutk and Virtde, ” 
An unjuſt, violent, and oppreſſive meaſure may 
be adopted with à good intention,” ſacceed be- 
yond expeRation, and gain the approbation of 
applauding multitudes ; but neither the ſucceſs 
of the enterpriſe, nor the applauſe of multi- 
tudes, nor even che good intentlon, can jultfy 
dilimulation, oppreffion, and tyranny.” Make 
truth and virtue the ſtandard of men and man- 
ners. Think for yourſelf, be open to convic= 
tion, commend what is commendable in the 
werſt, cenſute what, js cenfurable in the beſt of 
character, and you will become an honeſt man, 
a citizen of the world, and a firm friend 55 
che natural e of en fellow ber er 
E F 
Gee 15 the, 71 
2 6 FY which we, would recommend to 
the young ſtagent; Tully's Offices 3 Puſffendorff's:1, 
Duty of Mam and & Gitizen, his Law of Nature 
and Nations ; F and Gratizs on War and Peace, will 
ſufficient]! y inſtruct bim into the common rights... 


of mankind, the origin and deſign of e 7 
and the ſeyeral duties connected with it. 


Vor, | © 2 1 1 5 66 The 


170 SENTIMENTS 
HFThe general part of civil law, connected 
1 With hiſtory, is a ſtudy, which a gentleman 
„ ſhould not only touch at, bat conſtantly 0 
« dwell upon, and neuer have done with. A 
00 virtuous and well behaved young man, that 


| n. yerſed in the general part of the 


<<. Sivil law, (which eonterns not the cbieane 


of private caſes, but the affairs and inter- 


4 courſe of civilized nations in general, pround-"" 
« ed on principles“ of reaſon) underſtands Latin 
er well, and can write a good hand, one may 


«turn looſe, into. the at | gredt 11 
6 e e bs with paar my 


c Eſtecm every whos” C 0:11 aunty bas kat 
wu. 0 K ki . a 0 f Lets g 
N iin datt 1 noi: 


2 
37% 


00 dhe law of li: in genetaf be muſt 
add hat uf vur own esuh tt ii pafticuar. Af 
exteriſive'tiew of alls Engl cöfftitutibman 8 
government may be obtained rot che anctent 
bcoks of the common law; but, perhaps with 


mathe labouf; frõm the” eulebigs d- Mr. 


Locti, and others on gef ent; 2 BIRUE-" 
nes excellent and elegant Chmmitmrar tes en 
h Atul o 77 Bee 00 De Lb on . 
Elgliſs Conflitition M may Ikewile be 6 
advintage tothe Nagin int geadifg the" 


hiſtory of England, c8Külldte cht lG in 
3: fiw boονẽ £2139b ls να »83 413 8 
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cach.partionhdr reighe TU will fh the true 
reaſon of ou Statue LAN ground nch 95 
they ſtand, and ene eee x 
have at the preſent pertod“ꝰ bB apa eee f? 


as bus Sahne £ 10 ene 


% Thiele a edel ee e ens 


chef geſlilemen of Euglandhave been — 7 


„ remarkahly de, tu thanixhoſscef all Ku- 
< rope heſidem . Ini moſti of the nations on 


the continent, wherentheoeivik or imperial | 


„ law, ander different Modfedtiohs/4s cloſely ** 


< interwoven, with the mhitiptlays'of he 


„ landing gomtletias, int eff O: ſahbtar, 
„ thinkz2hiszedugationis completed, till he hs 
attended ria 'coutle or twolof lectures; both 
« on the Anſtitutes of J uſtinian and the local 


<< vonſtitutons of chi Native oll; under the 


6 very intent profelſers thut hound i their 
ce ſeveral gives, 9 iP hebe 5 
< parts of our own iſland here alſo the mu- 
nie pal Jaws: are freguantiy connected ic 
< then civil, it id difficult td meet with ape. 

« ſontof liberab education Mi lis deftivutecof ** 
„ knowledge: uf hat ſrictioe ** 

4 vrhichꝭ is to chenthe guardium f his natural ?? 


8 en bee e ee „ 
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L. Nor, have the, imperial Jaws beenjtotally-» 
1 Ngglected even, in England, A genetal ac: 
* ,quaintance wich their deciſions bas ever been 
e deſervedly confidered, as. no ſmall. acc. 
& pliſhment of a zentleman ; and a faſhion 
. * has prevailed,'  elpetiWy- of. late, to tranſ- 
pont the growing hopes iof this iſland td 
« fojtign univerſities, in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Holland: which, though infi- 
i nitely inferior toveur-own in every one 
- i conſideration, hay been looked upon as. bet- 
| ter nurſeties of the: civil or, Whichtis 
1 « nearly; the ſame, of their own municipal 
| | „laws. In the mean time, it has: been the 
I <« peculiar lot of our admirable; {yſtem'of laws, 
| <« [to be neglected, and even unknown, by all 
<« but. one practical profeſſon, though! built 
ton the foundeſt: ſouudatiaus, and approved * 
ax La the, eupferienchgß agen F if 5 v4, 5 Est 
uit 99) ik ad endl. 175 5193 10 ? e oy 
het be tin, from me to derogate from v the 
« ſtudy of the civil law, conſidered (aparft 
1 from any bindintʒ autharity,) as A collection 
4 of, written; geaſon z h han is more tho - 
„ roughly per ſuadedi of, the general excellence 
cc of its rules, and the-uſual equity of its deci- 
« ſions, nor is better convinced of its uſe as 
wid ». 2 K „ wel 
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4. « well; as orriament: to the. ſcholar, the divine, 


« the ſtateſman, and even the common lawyer. 
« But we muſt not carry our venetation ſo far 


as to ſacrißcę our Alfred and Edward to the 


„ names of Thepdeſius aud Jultinian: we 
„ muſt not prefer) the edict of the prator, or 


«« the reſcript of the Roman emperor to our 
% own immemorial cuſtoms, or the ſanctions 


« of a Engliſh” "parliament ; ; unleſs we can 


«A alſo prefer the de , monarchy of Rome 


« and Byzantzum, for whoſe, meridians the 


former were calculated, to the free conſtitu- 


tion of Britain, which the latter are adapted 
4 6 to perpetuate,” 80. A 4 | . (4A 5 - ge)? 


1 * . 
. TE ivy — L . 98 * 15 © 2 45+} * * 5 


as _ Without, detradling, r 78 the 
D real; merit Which abounds in the imperial 
wh law, I hope I may have leave to aſſert, 


« that if an Eugliſmman muſt be ignorant of 


« either the one or the other, he had better be 
T a ſtranger to the Roman than the Engliſh 
« inſtitutions; far I think it an undeniable 
« poſition, that a competent knowledge of that 


« ſociety, in which we live, is the proper 


6: accompliſhment of every gentleman and ſcho- 
« lar; an highly uſeful, and 1 had almoſt faid, 


| 6 Mential part of liberal and polite education. 


13 « And 


It relarey ts the gehetat AfEtuke” and 
| my ef the buiaf body 
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1 And in tis I anv warranted:by tho (example 


of ancient Rome; where, us Cicero informs, 


us, the very boys were obliged to learn 
ea the twelve tables by heart, us an indiſpen- 
RET 2 ſible leſſon, to imprint on theirtender minds 
ee been, de e T A 
5 166 "IR evuntry;” 19 eee e e 
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A346 rU | Plats, b thr OHA e 
note 
is an üſeful and enter- 
taining ſtudy. bebe 's "Dettures, byden- 
ham's Works, Mead's Medical'*Precepts, Min- 
ro's Anatomy of the Bones, Fordyce's Elements.of 
Pipe, HuntePs | Commentaries, Hrbathnit on 


Dit" and linen, Matkeile, or Tit on 


Health, and fome other eminent wtiters, if it 


be thought neceſſa ry, mey be introduced with 


| advantage. But * is ow ee to be 
- apprehended from a minute attention; to this 
ſubject. While weiſludy the nature and fymp. 
|-toms of the many iſeaſes' inciteht' to the hu- 
man frame, in all their varieties, we immedi- 
ately fancy ourſelves to be affected by one or 

other of this long and dubious catalogue, and. 


Y Gen e excredingly anxious © about the 


3 AKA Wir 8; . 
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ſtate of our on health, and the danger to 
which, wWe may be ready to Wink) it n von- 
tinually ex poſed. In conſequence of this, we 
baun thezair, and neglect that exerciſe which 
is ſo neceſſary to preſerve health; or clothe doo 
warm, and rpetua ally « dabblei in medicine, which 
is the ready way to impair and deſtroy it. 
Voung people, indeed, are not 50 apt f to de 
fanciful, in this reſpect, as ihc e. wha a are more 
"dvinced;l life; and therefore this rief ca cau- 
tion may be Judged: tulibiene, in A. work. ſo 
eſa Uroted 0  thelt Kiſh, pr . dc 
NATURAL Htsrönd t WAN. 2 
100, the gebius wie 800 9 85 11 
rent animals, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, reptiles, 
inſects ;, of ve of 
155 e Bee the e — * 
£ of "grain and ae; che plilgſophy.of che.gir, 
rain „Pall, fl 1 ep 90 _froſt z 1 Excralmgtels, 
mi nerals, foſſils, 20 0 other curious productions 
if, th lang and vater, feſervs the, particular 
enden, 4 the gentleman and the ſcholaryapd 
Kick alleQes from-the Santa yritaes; who 
PE treated on theſe.ſubjects;,, Amongſt theſe 
we may reckon the larger works of Buffon, and 


the pleaſing and ey ( 


176 SENTIMENTS 
75 the chief ſudjeQ $ of natural . with which 
k De. Brooks, a writer of our own time and na- 
tion, hath favoured as. Nor ſhould Ray on the 
. Cr tation, nor fo agreeable a work as Derham's. 
if ue | Theology 4 e den is 1 Fong: 
{A br Erulcs, « or Aa . 
: we can recommend nothing better to the young 
_ Nugent than what he will, find in his Bible, 
" eſpecially. i the two. tables of the law, the 
bock of Proverbs, and the ſermons of our Lord. 
To thoſe he may add Tully's Offices, and read 
them with attention, as one who deſires to be 
JR into the principles of virtue, in order 
ein them in the . ee his 


1 J 2s: 71 979 


WON and MzTAruvacs, divclied of their 
© nicer diſtinctions, and unmeaning formalities, 
may be found in Dr. M atis go nf 
af ' Mind, Zogic, and Philofo Phica . 

* 18 anc een YS44- 2 2 
4 Right reaſoning,” "as Mr, ts TY 
3. ae is not founded in Fare nh 


and predicables, nor 5225 it conſiſt! in talking 
N in U dog e | 
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ON EDUCATION. 17 
&« If the uſe and end of right reaſoning de 
tc to have right notions, and a Tight judgment | 
s of things; to diſtinguiſh between truth and 
* falſehood, right and wrong, and to act ac- 
« cordingly; be ſure not to let your ſon be 
ce bred up in the art or formality of diſputing, 
« either practiſing it himſelf or admiring it in 
d Others; unleſs, inſtead of having. him an 
* able man, you deſire to have him an inſigni- 
ficant wrangler, an opinionator in diſcourſè, 
« and priding himſelf in contradicting others; 
« or, which is worſe, queſtioning every thing, 
and thinking that there is no ſuch thing as 
« truth to be ſought, but only victory in diſ- 
„ puting. There cannot be any thing ſo⸗ 
% diſingenuous,. ſo miſbecoming a gentleman, 
or any one who pretends to be a rational 
« creature, as not to yield to plain reaſon, and 
the convictions of clear arguments. Is there 
« any thing more incorſſiſtent with civil con- 
« yerſation, and the end of all debate, than 
« not to take an. anſwer, though-ever ſo full 
« and ſatisfaRury,, but ſtill. to go on with the 
< diſpute as long as equivocal ſounds can fur 
niſh a term to wrangle with on one ſide, or 
a diſtinction on: the other? Whether perti- 
« nent or impertinent, agreeing with, or con- 
44021 | 15 * trary/ 
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ee trary to what he had ſaid before, it matters 
„ not. For this, in ſhort, is the! way aft 
perfection of Jagical diſputes, that the oppo- 
<* nent never takes any anſwer, nor the reſpon - 
dent ever yields to any argument. This 
$5. neither of them muſt do, whatever becomes 
_ <. of truth and knowledge, unleſs he will paſs: 
« for a poor haffied wretch,” and lie under the: 
<« gifgrace.of not being able to maintain whit. 
| « he has once affirmed, which is the great aim 
*-and glory of diſputing, Truth is to be 
e found and ſupported, by a. mature and due 
« conſideration: of things themielves, and not 
by artificial terms and ways of arguing. 
44 "Theſe lead men not fo much into the diſco-. 
& very of truth, as into a captious and fallaci- 
e ous uſe of daubtful words, which is the moſt 
4 uleleſs and moſt offenſive way of talking, ani 
4 ſuch: as: leaſt: ſuits a gentleman, or a lover of 
wake, of any thing in e e: 
4 Ai Den *. 


50 i n A neee ad fabje& 
in hand ſhould be aſſiduouſiy attended to, and 
every thing elfe, even recreations and amuſe-. 
ment, made as fubſervient to it as poſſfbſe. 
We do not meat by hie; that the ſtudent 


—— 
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FF LING $£018410011 4 401 d ls 
hould, read nothing elſe, gr, make;hipgle)f, an 
abſolute, Haug to, the, huſugeſs; before, himg.,but 

rather, that be, ſhould Mei loſe; fight gk, its 
Two or three hours. in a day, &t leaſt, ſhauld 
be ſerioully devoted 4 it. Pogtryz,and.qther 
productions of joagingtion . ang; benin Sf 
divide the reſt gf hig time, his, will, ſerze 1 
correct his taſte, dixęruify his Kije, and rglax 
the rigid formalities, apd Sorrectneſz gf: feuer 
Kudies, . In this claſs we; may, regommend 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft; \Popezs Txanflation, of 


Homer's, Jad and -Qalan:(Ogilig.q" 1 78 


dence and the Lap. Nap i Ti mach us, .the 


Spectatarty, Youngs Night hp"%s; me 0 
uctio 


Seaſons, and a variety of r pr ns an- 


cient and modern. 


If the young ſtudent has been initiated im 
the Roman and Greek languages, and ſhould: 
he be diſpoſed to cultivate this part of learning, 

a friend to virtue, and the beſt intereſts of man- 
kind, recommends to his more particular no- 
tice, either to be taken into the general courle,, - . 
or to be read occaſionally, 


« The Commentaries of Czar, for elegance andi 
« purity of ſtyle; the more ſplendid Panegyris- 
« of- Pliny the Younger,. the moſt ancient 

L 6 l. 
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* all the Greek hiſtorians; Herodotus, and the 
er of *Polybius 3 the latter for fidelity of 
e narrative, the former for flowing eloquenee; 
and, while antiquity itſelf has nothing more 
perfect to boaſt of, in the hiſtoric walk; than 
the works of Thucydifes, and the prince of 
Roman hiſtorians, Liuy; let us not for. 
get, that the Chriſtian ſchool can furniſh us 
wich a Minutius Felix, a Cyprian, and a 
. Lattantins, defervedly ſtyled the Chriſtian 
4 Cicero; nor let us — an elegant Bu- 


« chanan, nor 'a claſſie Cafimire among the 
© more modern writers of Latin verſe, Who. 

4 point to heaven with one Hand, and * 

hes ee wich e 460k 
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SECTION XIII. 

4 Good ſenſe is the glory of man, and 

4 eloquence the brigheſt diſplay of it.“ 
1 . 
| C1icErRrs. 
f 4 Y , 
ut 
* 
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Ries, XG ont, 7 is in publie, 
oy have 2 near affinity to each other 3: and 

many of the rules of COONEY Ty _— 

eable. to both. . ed e dein k 
5 


An n 7 &* ets, as: 
$iKtitig{nthe# from that WAI is focal or 4 
vinerdl; {A618 de cattfulfy attended E 
tliart obſbrves, that out pronunciati n, as well: 
as out ſtyle, Would be as. little foreign a: 33 5 1 | 
fible; and | bids us uſe out belt endeayours tp- 
attaim the" wthiolt purity of. "the 1 8 ge in. 
which We Air converſant. He tells us 1 
Theophraſtie, one of the beit : belt Keen the 
World, Was as ret to be a fo foreigner by an 
old woman at Adidas; ani that Titus. Lirius, 
2 matt af Wodderful eloquence, was thought to 


hive” retäilied in his le a c 1 patavini 
4 This obfef VAE ni 7; be Ws: home, to oe} 
thed, perhaps, i in lIome 


74997. good. 
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good ſpeakers at the bar and in the ſenate, But 
if a man would aim at perfection in the Engliſh: 
elocution, he ſhould endeavour to ſpeak in ſuch 
a manner, that it ſhould-not be known, by his- 
pronuneiation, whether he were a native of 
London, ene or Tipperary. 


The ſpeaker ſhould not only conform to the 
eſtabliſhed” modes of pronunciation, but 755 8. 
means preſer ve the natural key of his voice: 
this I not only mean that he ſhould avoid 0 
affected and unnatural tone, than which no- 
thing can be more diſguſtful, and yet,nothing 
more common but that he ſhould. begin nei- 
ther too high nar. too low, and ſo be at liberty 
to riſe or fall, or to vary and modulate his 
voice, in the progreſs of his diſcourſe, in ſuch 

a manner as the ſubject may require. An i im- 
moderately loud, or an over ſtrained. voice in 
ſheaking is exceedingly diſagreeable to the bear- 
ers. Perſons of taſte and delicaey generally 
Jobk upon it as the effuſion. of. i ignorance or 
affectation. Nor. is it leſs inconvenient to the 
ſpeaker. It exhauſts his ſtrength. and ſpirits, it 

takes from him the proper management of his 
ſubject, leads him into A diſagreeable tone, 
| and, in ls, defray, all the propriety and 
gracefulneſs 


— — 


AS Vf 
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gracefulneſs of a juſt Dion, On the other 
band, a low and languid voice, though hot ſo 
inconvenient to the ſpeaker, is perhaps fulk as 
diſagreeable to the hearers. It is general con- 
ſidered as a mark of indolence or Mattention; 
and the audience ean hardly de in etneſt while 
the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to be indifferent. The 
ſtrength and elevation of the voice ſhould be 
adapted to the nature of the place vou ſpeak i in, 
as well as to the number and condition of che 
perſons to whom ou ſpesk. "Ir ivould be full 
28 ridiculous in à general to harangue än ürmy 
in a low, and languid voice, as it would be in a 
perſon who reads a chapter in a dne F e | 

in a loud and __ 146345 

| ft TASTE RT Fu beit biel x 
A diſtin arttethato ads much to the 
 gracefulneſs and pfopriety of language. Wich- 
out this we often loſe the full ſound! of many 
words, and are eonſequently left to gueſs at the 
meaning of the ſpeaker. | An indiſtinct or im- 
perfect artieulation may ſometimes ariſe froth a 
defect of the organs; but is- moſÞ commonly 
eontracted from a careleſs or indolent mode of 
pronouncing. This ſeems to have heen one of 
thoſe natural defects which Demoſthenes took 
lo much pains to tectify, and which he is ſaid 
„ 4 i ror Abb n mia e ade 


— 
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4 to 1 eſfected by Ann with grave 


ſtones, or. ſmall pebbles, in his mouth. 


NED, I Land 211 los 
aaa Due "attention, fhould likewiſe be Wende 
accent and emphaſis. Without this all the 
words, and all the ſyllables. of every wotd in a 
fentence would. be pronounced with exact uni- 
 formity. This would ſoon eloy the ear, 
obſcure che ſenſe, and form the moſt perfect 
Hirge to dulneſs that could ever be invented. 
5 I. he accent, placed on the proper ſyllable, not 
- only. communicates. A kind of -Tpirit, -biit gives 
2 necęſſaty diſtinction to worlds, | "Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, we were to hear the 'accent-'en the 
- ſecond inftead of the firſt ſyllable in the follow- 
ing wordg, vinlgar, Sopluar; ſimilut, it might, 
perhaps, take us up ſume time to recollect the 
proper pronunciation and meahing. The em- 
phaſis gives the ſame diſtinction to words that 
_ the accent does to ſyllables ; and, when pro- 
perly placed, conveys; the ſenſe of —— 
a the molt obvious ing piling erg 


1 er not only to preſerve the cadence of the 


e Bac mould be carefully FY 
voice, ald relieve the ſpeaker, but to convey 
the true ſenſe of what is delivered, and afford 

L | time 


ON HAS URN R. 


dite; for retöllextion t6 the Kearers. f x” 
we come to A Tolk ftoß in n e beſore we are 
aware of i it, the e Kay difappoint- 


ment, and the : effec ig, exceedingly Aifagtec- 
able, The, ſame... hingenin &. Is degree is 
applicable to the meine pauſes, from the 
comma to the period.” The tene sf che author 
and e King Buſt nine 
the place And neth, ops.. A ight. - 
arid trivia api: "though of 4 vat Jengeh, 5 
willopiſs off in much leſs time than a grave and 
ſolemn one. Nor are the ſtops of the ſame de- 
-nomimationTofnequal Haug n Me fe Com- 
Poſition- The ,oomchidiflg uprribd ogenfefflly 
requites va differoſit eubenvr uα a er Fable 
\thawanyofothe creerding 4h Fe e bpiffa- 
Sraph. bee ü dry Mi Ve ee Fed 
in the flevwang ere 
"I of Remes. | | 5 
d 10 Rs 328 e | 
J *iDnebeas (rhe Seibel 8 
Jo calma thy, fury: forſakerthedriesg "cls 1012 
Leer great Achilles, ta thagods gef bed! 
« „l yield the empire o det his mind. Nola. 


Ah Janes this command j eien: og” 
he ing and you are both the Care are of heaven 
0 W's, force of keen reproaches let bim Ea 2 


4 « Rat ſheath bath „oͤbsdient, t thy revengeful ſteel. 


ba aon 5 
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For I pronounce (and truſt-a / heavenly power,) 
* Thy injured honour has its fated r 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
N And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 
% Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 
„Command thy paſſions, enero, 


z k 
"Ute SIGN! of I: iin 2 „ 


* To her pelides, with  regardful ear, 
Wh Tie juſt, 0 goddeſs, I thy dictates his | 
_« Hard as i it is, eee uppreſs : $44, 
= 'Thoſe who r revere the gods, tl the yr Ar 


aten Ne J e*F> 
ns prag . [+ ng cao lors i k!oust. 
Set A c 2003 ! 234 10 3 0 io) 
Ta this. we walk adi k mnonger:ab; A 
or a modulation of the voice, ſuited to the ſub- 


ject. If the compoſition be merely hiſtorical 


| © 


Wy on declarative, (peak with an eyen and moderate 


5 


exertion.z, if calm and conciliatary, with more 
than common compoſure and deliberatiom; but 
it impaſſioned and ſpirited, with the utmoſt 
reſolution and firmneſs; in ſhort, be it cheer- 
ful or ſevere, contiſt or diffuſive, ſublime or 
 groveling, grave or gay; the manner of rehear- 
ſal ſhould be a nearly accommotated to the 
different intention as poſſible, 4 To what pur- 
4 pole,” ſays Quintilian, te "can elothtion 
ſerve, if our pronunciation and manner in 
« ligh trivial ſubjec be and 

5 85 t and | . h 9 
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40 80 royeling'3' jn horrid, e py 
6 gay, in e viuſteing; in -ſpi-,. 
« rited, ſubmiſſive z/ and in pleaſing, fierce T.. 
« and | impetuous? This is like diſguihing 
« the men NPY inſeled Sie e 15 of 
men, and the women in ane habi- 
« hich of be due 
ir nor 8 16, 155 1 U : 1 
Almoſt every ſtop, in he following'paſſage 
from Cicero, has been ſaid to requite 4 diffe- 
rent modulation) 2 
% eig e ee e VIE gue! annoy 
« Though, my lords, I am apprebenfivty (| 
4e that, when enter on the ee, a braye 
“man, it may be thought mean toi betray any 
“ ſymaptoms/of c wardice, or go. herunshle ta 
„ ſugpqrt my, pleading, with a dignity of dn. 
N rage equal 49, that» f, Titus Angiug Milo, j 
* who is leſs concerned, about his own, fate 
« than, that of dis country; yet may. I nat be 
« Jiſmayed, at, this unuſual, pop of juſtice, c, 
« this unprecedented array of terfbe zi My eyes... 
« Ref Ml ſides, (earch for che yeaerable .., 


nt not zweſent PDF VICE? of. Aon 
40 forum. 3 / your. bench is 18  engirones, y with at 
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7 dants, and the b bar with guarfla, hitherto un- Mt. . 


« known at a Roman trial,” 
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The head is the principal. part, of the bod 
and the principal object of action. Its poſi- 
tion, when ealygand natural, contributes greatly 
to that, proprięꝝ i and. grace ſul neſa of attitude 
and geſture, which we would recommend:torthers! 
young pupil. When it droops, it gives the 
| ſpeabe on air f meanhe(s;" Hen bolt uptight, 
of ® arrogameej When lolhing, of negligence; 
and when ſtifp and tienes, of 4 ruſtieity 
boxderifgon barbarity. TtroughtIREwHE"H * 
falt ue doch ebe, profnuciation; Ats Cert *' 
ſpagd. ith/every movemint' df the Hands Add 
body; enrept when” we” 19295 Exp fels 4.00 
averfiqn hf Abflorrence, which we dg by giving af 

to the habds and eyes 4 Contrary "20h: B 
da HANDS sdb Cf E rd ine * 

n jean, Pur 4 dcs fehUent e the ,, 1 
bal ould CO 209 ently be bow in. token ., „ 
of relpea, of to neu o our affent, in may. 'be f FX 
ficient, © T0 toſs the head about, in a a violent , 
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dT " . manner, 
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manner, and make the hair 80 round like 


wheel, is the kunt of mefe N r ns fu 


cim. 8911 377}. 21 17 zb. pork FR Au n 790m!) 
Sen s 1931859! 2232. ben e 


A vaſt geal of expreſſion * in the eyrs and 6 
features; by theſe we ſupplicate; by theſe We 
ſooth; b theſe we mourn z. by, 555 by re- 

by theft" we thuwph; and 
joice; b e e jumpſ eſe ve 
deſpair, © The 9 when x; 5 are 


5197] 1 855 i 272 0 


expreſſive of anger; when caſt down 


3 24 EY 987 8 nr tt 
row; when e F. The 20 jon 


noſe al kp Een 2 d "ri eful when 

to mark deriſlon or contemp of 5; 9d 0 n 

the noſe,” to diſtend it, to Mark bo! uke DA 

be always . picking or ue it, nas 1055 73 

bad effect ; nay, we ſhould refrain as 0 

poſſible gew / blowing it A AGIs Je: 

It is uhgrace fin to ruft ö at the lig Ps 190 10 

then m, to Brin,” to g be pet 8 Ah 

teeth, 0e erer ugs WARES N dat, 217 | 

it in diſdain, or to ſpeak Gy aut of one, part”? | 

of it, It is lkewiſe indecent to be always: 

= ickingor biting: the lips; "Hays we” mk to - 

give rei lire motion Us! te 

are ſpealking. 744 7 1 - e br N 2 85 
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unk 605 much. We. thoyld, guard againſt 
ſhrugging up the ſhoulders ; ; this ſhortens the 
neck, and gives the ſpeaker a mean, ſervile, 

and deſigning air; and yet it is a Kro 

| expreſhon. eln en ee d e | 


445 =; - 


A proper Extenſion of the arm, while the I 
ſhoulders are in an eaſy poſture, with the hand f 
open as it ĩs ſtretched out, is exceedingly grace- 

ful when the language is eaſy and flowing: but, 
when ſomething more peaking and delightful 
is to. be, expreſſed, the. whole, perſon. is to be 
-. thrown out, and the freedom of weten is 
to riſe with ay of the ſtyle. rid - | 


| The moſt common 1 8 55 of the hand is 15 
* ſch the thumb and middle finger are join - i! 
od, ang the other three fingers extended; This 
w vet) Pyoger at the entrance of a dif+ - 
courle ; and, in narratives, may be ſo managed 
as to become poſitive. and; affirmative in- re- 
proaching and reaſoping, ſpirited and eager; 
˖ for, in ſuch, es, it is exerted with more 
| boldneſs and freedom. But this geſture is ſup- 
poſed to be improper when applied towards the 
left ſhoulder, or pointed to one ſide; and ſtill 
worſe when. the arm is ſo far advanced as to 
erg the mouth, and intercept the voice of the 
ſpeaker, : — When 


When we hold under the thumb the two fin- 
gers which are next to it, the geſture becomes 


more earneſt, and is judged . ne for 
an introduction or narrative. 1 


Tze fore finger extended. with the other 
three under the thumb, is properly employed 
in demonſtration, When raiſed towards the 
ſhoulder - and dropped 4 little, it affirms; 
when pointed ſtraight, and with ſome violence 
to the ground, it is expreſſive of earneſtneſs, 
of ſome reproachful object, and ee of 
an emphatical number. 


The upper joint of the je a db 
laid between the thumb and fore finger of the 
other hand, with the three fingers "gradually 
inclined towards the palm, is ſtriking!y expreſs 
hive of cloſe argumentation... | 


The hand is gracefully brbaght mac a 
left to the right, where it may ſeem to reſt, 
but we ſoon recover it, and, ſometimes with a 
kin] of rebound, when we are earneſt either 
in denying, affirming, or admiring. 


To avoid a mechanical motion in the ma- 

nagement of the Rand, let the geſture de always 
regulated by the proper pauſes in the ſentencé. 

1 . 1 Some 
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Some natural tears they dropped D 


Here is a proper pauſe, and here the motion 
is to end; but to be reſumed and repeated, at 
] roper E to the end of the period. 


The ſpeaker i is not lewd to 1 the hand 
below his middle, nor to raiſe it above his 
eyes; unleſs it be in pointing to any thing on 

the ground, or in the heavens. 


« When 1 figure to myſelf, ” ſays Quitiitiab, 
«« the attitude of Demoſthenes in the modeſt * 
% and baſhful introduction of his pleading for 
« Cteſiphon, I imagine his thumb and his 
three firſt fingers to be gently contracted, and 
« his hand lowly moving from bis breaſt to 
e his middle; and as he proceeds, his action 
« becomes more quick, and his hands more 
« expanded. In the fame attitude I cor ceive 
„ Cicero to have ſpoken when he introduced 


« his pleading for Archias. 


« If, my lords, 1 have 3 any capacity, Which 
am conſcious i is but A 7 

The ami orators, in the heat of their 
pleadings, ſtruck, the thigh and the forehead 


with yo ** and Wen on the N * 
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che foot; but to imitate the two former, at 
leaſt, would now be ridiculous, We may lay 
the hand on che breaſt when we ſpeak of our 
inward feelings; Nays we may ſtrike ãt with | 
the fiſt to expreſs an exceſs of ſorrow, a deep 
contrition, or ſome other —— emotion -of 
the mind, I. . 9 5909 to, 


The left hand, by itſelf, is ſuppoſed inſufi- 
cient, to form a graceful geſture, But i it is ſtre- 
quently called in to aſſiſt the rights} particular] 7 
in ſupplication, in offering ſatis faction, in ex- 
preſſing averſion, and in digeſting our argue 
ments on the ends of the fingers. The hands, 
when thus joined, have the ſtrongeſt expreſſion. 
The motion ſhould be gentle and configed, | 
when the ſubject is inconſiderable, mild, or 
melancholy ; but more open we ns rey. 
when great, joyful, or nul | 99 


All unnatural, geſtures, and ſuth as are uni- 
form or merely mechanical, and all circular 
motions, or ſuch as take in an extravagant 
ſweep, are ſuppoſed to be improper and difa- 
greeable, and ſhould therefore be avoided as 

much as — * hes 
* . 

The chief of theſe ddl 15 | 
they _ -ſeem, we have collected from the 
K 2 . higheſt 
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| * higheſt authorities the writings of Cieero and 
Quintilian. Many more might have been 
added; but though we would by all means re- 
eommend a proper and manly action and elocu- 
tion, yet we would carefully avoid the minute- 
neſs and affectation, the parade and pompoſity 

of theatrical repreſentation; leſt while we aim 
at the minute geſtures of the mimic, or the 


þ pleaſing prettineſſes of the player, we loſe the 
- amiable character of the gentletntn, the man of 


5G 4 


wry and the man of hon ur. <A Ks * P 


F 


| Doping the Gaegoing rules. of any. bit | 
advantage, it is neceſlary, in the firſt place, 
that the ſpeaker ſhould be maſter of his ſubject, 
that he ſhould enter into the ſpirit of it ; and, 
in ſhort, feel what he ſpeaks. . Without this 
it is hardly poſſible that he ſh1uld keep the pro- 
per pauſes in. a ſentence, (ill leſs that he ſhould 
_ mudulite or vary his voice in the manner he 
- ought ; and, leaſt of all, that he ſhould enforce 
his pronunciation with that propriety and 
Ny - eracefulneſs' of action and geſture, which we 
- have been recommending, 13 


The Wenleen, if he delivers * own compo- . 
ſitions, ſhould be likewiſe attentive to his ſtyle. 
He ſhould endeavour to be happy, atleaſt, in 

une and arrangement of his words. The 
i charac- * 
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charaQeriſtics of a good ſtyle. are purity, con- 


gruity, perſpicuity, and ornament. Let hoỹ 


language be correct, void of all harſh, uncouth, 


barbarous, and eſpecially of all offenſive and 


indecent expreſſions. Let the ſtyle be accom- 
modated as much as poſſible to the ſubject; 


and take care that the ſeveral words, or parts 
of the ſentence, do not gape and ſtare at each 


other, as though they had never met on any 
former occaſion. Speak in ſuch a manner, uſe 
ſuch expreſſions, and place your words in ſuch 
an order as to prevent obſcurity, and render 
your meaning as obvious and intelligible as poſ- 


fible. © Let your orhaments, when you thoſe 


to make uſe of them, be well choſen and ſub⸗ 
ſtantial; neither finical, far fetched: nor anna? 


tural, Where theſe properties of ſtyle are want⸗ 
ing, in any great degree, it is not to be expected 


that the powers of pronunciation and en 
ſhould 7 74 the defect. WE OO (+ enn 
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re form a 2 ſpeaker, W are 
more eſpecially neceſſary; ſtudy, imitation, 
and practice. If you would correct your-miſ» 


takes, and acquire propriety, you muſt attend 


to the principles of the art, as laid down by 


the beſt writers on the ſubject; copy after the 
bel e or examples that can be met with; 


K 3 — habituate- 
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habituate yourſelf to ſpeak as well as you can 
on all occaſions, and familiarize every branch 
| of the art by aided application. 


But, after all, the gehuine orator is s chiefly 
indebted to nature; not only for the clearneſs 
and power of the voice, and the expreſſion or 
command of the countenance; but, what is 
more, for a natura] propenſity, or genius, a due 
fortitude or: preſence of mind, à lively i main 
OA ies a ſolid 5 


And yet, where all theſe natural and 3 
abilities are united, the ſpeaker is not always 
equally happy in the application. On ſome 
occaſions; he enters at once into the ſpirit of 
the ſubjeR, all impediments immediately vagith, 
be goes beyond himſelf, and. the hearers are 
aſtoniſhed. At other times, as ſoon as he 
opens his mouth, he feels an ineptitude which 
be cannot deſcribe, a certain ſomething, im- 
peding his courſe, which he cannot account. 
for; and he ſpeaks, whether others perceive it 
or not, in a manner which he himſelf is aſham<- 
ed of: but whether this be owing to an un- 
tractableneſs in the organs, a cloudineſs of the 
imagination, or a defect of the animal ſpirits, 
of to & combination of all theſe, or to ſame 
22 1 „ 
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other cauſe, we muſt leave to an acuter philo- - 
ſophy than we are poſſeſſed of to determine. 


« YE $, noble lady, I ſyyear by this blood, 
« which was once ſo pure, and which nothing 
but royal villany could have polluted, that 
will purſue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, 
« his wicked wife, and their children, with _ 
« fire and ſword; nor will Lever ſuffer any of 
« that family, or of any other; whatſoever, to 
++ be king in Rome, Ye gods, I call you to 
4+. witneſs this my oath !——— There, Romans, 
turn your eyes to that ſpectacle, the daugh- 
« ter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife, — She 
64 died by her own bands. See chere, a noble 
« lady, whom the: luſt of Tarquin reduced to 
the neceſſity of being her own executioner 
$5 to atteſt her innocence. Hoſpitably enter- 
„ tained as a kinſman of her huſband's; Tar- 
% quin the Younger, the perfidious gueſt, be- 
«© came her brutal raviſher. The chaſte, the 
« generous Lucretia, could not furvive the 
« inſult. Glorious woman! But once only 
*« treated as a flave, ſhe thought life no longer 
© to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, dif- 
« dained a life that depended on à tyrant's 
* will; and ſhall we; ſhall men, with ſuch 
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an example before our eyes, and after five 
66 and twenty years of 1 ignominious ſervitude, 
e ſhall we, through a fear of dying, defer one 
 « ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? No, 
„ Romans, now is the time; the favourable 
moment we have ſo long waited for is come. 
« 'Tarquin is not at Rome, The Patricians 
are at the head of the enterprize.' The 
city. is abundantly provided with men, arms, 
and all things neceſſary, There is nothing 
« wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own 
„ courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe 
«© warriors, who have ever been ſo brave when 
foreign enemies were to be ſubdued, or When 
« conqueſts were to be made to gratify the 
ambition and avarice of Tarquin; be then 
& only cowards, when they are to deliver tbem- 
« ſelves from ſlavery? Some of you, perhaps, 
are intimidated by the army which Tarquin 
„ now commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, 
c will take the part of their general. Baniſn 
«ſo groundleſs a fear. The love of liberty is 
« natural to all men. Your fellow citizens 
«-in the camp feel the weight of oppreſſion 
« with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
4 Rome; and will as eagerly ſeize the occa- 
4 ſion of throwing off the yoke. But let us 
40 grant there. may be ſome among them. 
| — who, 
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« who, through: baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
_ « education; : will: be diſpoſed to favout the 
« tyrant. ' 'Fhe number of theſe can be but 
„ ſmall, and we bave means ſufficient m our 
hands to reduce them to reaſon. They haue 
« left us hoſtages more dear to them than life. 
% Their wives, their children, their fathers, 
their mothers, ate here in the city. Cou- 
„rage, Romans, the gods are for us; thoſe 
« gods, whole. temples and altars the i impious 
« Tarquin has prophaned by ſacrifices and liba- 
« tions made with polluted hands, polluted 
« with blood, and with numberleſs unexpiated 
« crimes committed againſt his ſubjects. Le 
60 gods, who protected our forefathers, ye 
« genii, who watch for the preſcrvation and 
glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with cou- 
« rage and unanimity in. this glorious cauſe, 
« and we will to our laſt breath defend ou { 


« worſhip from all prophanation.” 
J. Bavrov oe hy {lh 14t wy. 
dead body of Loen urig. nn. ien een 
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41 KNOW not, 10 fellow iber beef 

« you or your ptiſoners be encompaſſed by for- 
« tune with the ſtricter bonds and neceſſities. 
T vo ſeas incloſe you on the right and left; 
E810 Ly 69 K 5 ; f 6 nas 
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„% not a ſhip to flee to for your eſcape. Be- 


„ fore you is the Po, a river broader and more 


&© rapid than the Rhone, Behind you are the 
« Alps, over which, even when your num- 
e bers were whditniniſhed, you were hardly 
« able to force a paſſage. Here then, foldiers, 


you mult either conquer or die, the very firſt | 


x hour yon meet the enemy. But the ſame - 
« fortune which has thus laid you under the 

«© nedeſſiry of fighting, has fet before your eyes 
te thoſe rewarts of victory, than which no men 


e ate ever wont to with for greater from the 


x immortal gods. Should we by our valour 


ue recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were 


ic r4viſhed from our fathers, theſe would be no | 


« inconſiderable prize, Vet, what are theſe? 
e The wealth of Rome, whatever riches' ſhe | 


a has heaped 1 together in the ſpoils of nations, 
4 all theſe, ry the maſters of them, will be 


« yours. You have been long enough em- 
© ployed in driving the cattle on the vaſt 
« mountains of Luſitania and Celtiberia ; vou 
have hitherto met with no reward worthy of 


„ the labouts and dangers: you have under- 


d 
* 


gone. The time is now come to reap the 


£ % full recompenſe of Mur toilſome marehes 


over i many mountains and rivers, and 
— * = 2 
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through fo many nations, all of them in 
arms. This is the place which fortune bas 


appointed to be the Jimits of your labours ; 
it is here that you will finiſh your glorious 
warfare, and receive an ample fecompenſe 


of your completed ſervices. . For I would 


not have you imagine, that victory will be 
as difficult as the nam e of a Roman war is 


« great and ſounding. „ has often happened, 


that a. deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody 
battle, and the moſt renowned kings and 
nations have by a ſmall force been over- 

thrown, And if you but take away the 


; glitter of the Roman name, What is there, 5 


cc 


wherein they may ſtand in competition with 
you. For, to ſay nothing of your ſervice 
in war for twenty years together with ſo 
much valour and fucceſs, from the very pil- 
lars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the 


warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious? And with whom 
are you now to fight? with raw ſoldiers, an 
undiſciplined army, beaten, yanquiſhed, be- 
ſieged by the Gauls the very laſt ſummer, an 
army unknow to their leader, . unac- 
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Or ſhalt I, who was born, I might almoſt 


i ſay, but certainly brought up, in the tent of 
% my father, that moſt excellent general; 
4 ſhall 1; the conqutror of Spain and Gaul, 
„and not only of the Alpine nations, but, 
% Which is yet greater, of the Alps themſelves; 
"« ſhall T compare myſelf with this muſhroom 
captain? A captain before whom ſhould one 
place the two armies, without their enſigns, 
am perſuaded he would not know to. 
_<& which of them he is conſul. I efteem it no 
<« ſmall advantage, my fellow ſoldiers, that 


4 there is hot one among you; who has not 

. been often an eye witneſs of my exploits in 
war; not one of whoſe valeur I myſelf have 
& not been a ſpectator, fo as to be able to name 
the times and places of his noble atchieve- 
ments; that with ſoldiers, whom T have a 
e thouſand times praiſed and rewarded, and 
_ «whoſe pupil I vas before 1 became their ge- 
6 neral, I ſhall march againſt an army of men, 


6 r to one another. 22 


5 On 1 ſide ſoever Nat! my 8 . 

1005 « hold all full of courage and ftrength,: a ve- 

; «, zeran infantry, a moſt gallant cavalry; you, 
<. my allies, moſt faithful and valiant; you, 
my Carthaginians, whom not only your 

Ba 8 country” 8. 
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« « country's cauſe, but the juſter anger inipels. 

« to battle; The hope, the courage bf/aflail= — 

„ ants, is always greater than of thoſe" wo 
« only act on the defetifive, Wich hoſtile 

4 banners diſplayed, "you are come down 

« upon Italy; you bring the war. Grief, in- 

juries, indignities, fire your minds, and ſpur 

you on to revenge. Firſt they demanded 

« me; that I, your general ſhould be delivered 
6 up to them; next all of you, who had 

5 fought at the ſiege of Saguntum, were to 

de put to death by the extremeſt tortures. 

« Proud and cruet fiation! Every thing muſt 

4 be yours, and at your diſpoſal |) Neu are to 
6: preſcribe to us with whom, we ſhall make 
« war, with whom we ſhall make peace! You 

e are to fet us bounds to ſhut us up within 
<« hills and rivers; but you, you are not to 

obſerve the limits which-you yourſelves have 

* fixed; Paſs not the Iberus! What next? 

« Touch not the Saguntines; Saguntum is 
4 upon the Iberus; move not a ſtep towards 
« that city. Is it a ſmall matter then, that yu 

* have deprived us of our ancient poſſeſſions, 

1 Sicily and Sardinia,” you would: have Spain 
« too. Well, we ſhall-;yield Spain; and 
4 + then you will. paſt ine Africa, Hill paſs, 
” ” 4 
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#* did I ſay ? —This very year they ordered 
$6 one of their conſuls into Africa, the other 
into Spain]! No, my fellow ſoldiers, there 
sis nothing left for us but what we can * 
«+. dicate with our ſwords. Come on then. 
„% men. The Romans may with more 17 
| be cowards; they have. their on country 
behind them, have places of refuge to ſſee 
to, and are ſecure from danger in the road 
„to them; but for you there is no middle 
00 fortune between death and victory. Let 
« this be but well fixe] in your ice ad 
44 once Again, [ ſay, you are conquerors, ” 


"HANNIPAL to bis OY s vir. 
Sorbas. Mu, ο dm 


1 N. 171 now r e . a 
A doubtful and diſputed, claim to the crown, | 
e the rage of civil war has almoſt continually 
* infeſted this kingdom, During this melan- 
„ choly period how much blood has been 
« ſhed! What devaſtations and miſeries have 

| e been brought on the people] The laws have 
1 . loſt their force; the erown its authority; 
4 licentiouſneſs and impunity have ſhaken all 
the foundations of public ſecurity. This 
4 N e e e delivered a 
* prey 
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«, prey to the baſeſt of foreigners, the abemi- 
enable ſcum of Flandere, Brabant, and Bre- 
« tagne, robbers rather than ſoldiers, teſtrained 
« by. no laws, divine or human, tied to no 
e country, ſubject to no prince, inſtruments of 
« all tyranny, violence, and oppreſſion. At 

the ſame time our eruel neighbours, the 
„ allies or àuxiliaties to the empreſs, but in 
reality enemies and deſtroyers of England, 
« have broken their bounds, ravaged our bor- 
« ders; and taken from us whole proyinces, 
« which we can never hope to recover, while, 
«© inftead of employing our united force againſt 
« them, we continue thus madly, without any 


care of our public ſafety, and national ho- 


„ nour, to turn our ſwords againſt our own - 
<« boſoms. | What benefits have we gained to 
« compenſate all theſe loſſes, or what do we 


& expect? When Matilda was miſtreſs of the 
kingdom, though her power was not yet con- 


« firmed, in what manner did ſhe govern ? 


Did me not make even thoſe of her own fac- 


tion and court regret the king? Was 
not her pride more intolerable Kill - than His 
« levity? her rapine than his profuſeneſs ? 
E FO EE 
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wel mb peo 16'offetifive'to the giobles, Ae b 
firſt" days of hers?” When ſbe was driven 
d out, did Stephen correct his former bad 
4 conduct? Did he diſmiſs his odious foreign 
e favourite? Did he diſcharge his lawleſs 
4 foreign hirelings, who had been ſo long the 
:46; ſcourge and the reproach of England? Have 
they not lived ever fince upon free quarters, 
e by plundering our heuſes and burning our 
„% cities? And now, to complete our miſeries, 
a new army of foreigners, Angevins, .Gaf- 
* cons, Poicteyins, I know not who, are come 
05 over with Henry Plantagenet, the ſon f 
00 Matilda; and many more, no doubt, will 
43 be called to aſſiſt him, as ſoon as ever his 
3 .< affairs abroad will permit; by whoſe help 
if he be victorious, England: muſt pay the 
e price of their ſervices. Our lands, our ho- 
. * nours, muſt be the hire of theſe rapacious 
40 invaders. But ſuppoſe we ſhould have the 
e fortune to conquer for Stephen, what will be 
„ the conſequence? Will victory teach him 
_ « moderation? Will he learn from ſecurity 
that regard to our liberties, which he could 
not learn from danger? Alas! the only fruit 
of our good ſucceſs will be this ; the eſtates 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, and others of aur 
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% countrymen, Who have now quitted the 

„party of the king, will be forſes ted z and 

« new been not p rhe rt ene 

« Ipees u MT gr ent ir Bb j 
«© But let us not hope, that, be our victory” - 

« ever ſo complete, it will give any laſting 

e peace to this kingdom. Should Henry falÞ 

«< in this battle, there are two other brothers, 

eto ſucceed to his claim; and ſupport his fac- 

« tion, perhaps with leſs merit, but certainly 

<« with as much ambition as he. What ſhalk 

« we do then to free ourſelves from all theſe - 

<« misfortunes? — Let us prefer the-intereſt of 

«© our country to that of our party;/and.th'alt 

e thoſe paſſions, which are apt, in civil diſſen-- 

&« ſions, to inflame zeal into madneſs, and ren- 

der men the blind inſtruments” of thoſe very 

« evils, which they fight to avoid," Let us 

„e prevent all the crimes and all the horror 

« that attend a war of this kind, in which 

« conquelt itſelf is full of calamity, and our 

« moſt happy victories deferve only to be'cele- 

10 brated with tears. Nature herſelf is az. 

« ed; and ſhrinks back from a combat) here | 

« every blow that we ſtrike _ murder a - 

« N 2 relation, 2 parent. Let us hear- 
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_ « here, Who would not think it à happy and 
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„Ren to her voice; which commands us to 
t refrain from that guilt. Is there one of us 


« glorious act to fave the life of one of his 
e countrymen ? What a felicity then, and 


What a glory muſt it be to us all, if we 


* fave the lives of thouſands of Engliſhmen, 
that muſt otherwiſe fall in this battle, and 
« in many other battles, which hereafter may 
be ſought on this quarrel ? It is in our power 
* to do ſo. — It is in our power to end the 
<«. controverſy, both ſafely and honourably; 
4 by an amicable agreement, not by the ſword: 
Stephen may enjoy the royal dignity for his | 


& life, and the ſucceſſion may be ſecured. to 


« the young Duke. of Normandy, with ſuch 
<< @ preſent rank in the ſtate. as befits the heir 
s of the crown. Even the bittereſt enemies of 
the King mult acknowledge that he is valiant, 


. generous, and good. natured; bis warmeſt 


friends cannot deny, that he has a great deal 
« of raſhneſs and indiſcretion, Both, may 


therefore .conclude, that he ſhould not be de- 


« prived of the royal authority, but. that he 
« ought to de reſtrained from a further abuſe of 
te it; which cannot be done by any other ex» 


” « . ſo certainly * effectually as by that 
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cc either in their ſubmiſſion or their ruin. Nor 
„ have they any reaſonable cauſe to complain. 
Their father himſelf did not come to the 
«6 crown by hereditary right, He was elected 
& in preference to a woman, and an infant, 
4 ho were deemed not to be capable of ruling 
n kingdom. By that election our allegiance 
is bound to him during his liſe; but neither 
that bond, nor the reaſon for which we 
% choſe him, will hold, as to the choice of a 
4 ſucceſſor. Henry Plantagenet is now grown 
< up to an age of maturity, and every way 
„ qualified to ſucceed to the crown. He is the 
4 grandſon of a king whoſe memory is deat to 
ac us, and the neareſt heir male to him in the 
„% courſe of deſcent. He appears to reſemble 
him in all his good qualities, and to be wor- 
thy to reign over the Normans and Engliſh, 
8 whoſe nobleſt blood, united, enriches his 
„ veins. Normandy hath already ſubmitted 
<< to him with pleaſure. Why ſhould we now 
divide that dutchy from England, when it 
« is ſo greatly the intereſt of our nobility to 
keep them always connected ? If we had no 
ee other inducement to make us deſire a recon- 
e Gliation between him and Stephen, this 
would be ſufficierit; Our eſtates in both 
8 4t13 © F 54.44 6 countries 
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« countries will by that means ba m 
<« which otherwiſe we muſt forfeit, in the one 
or the other, while Henry remains poſſeſſet 
cc of Normandy; and it will not be: an eafy 
* matter to drive him. from thence; even ths? 
« \we/ Mould" compel bi to retire from: Rat- 
« land, But, by amicably, compounding, his 
« quarrel with Stephep, we ſhall maipgajn all 
« our intereſt private, and. | public, „His, great- 
« neſs abroad will encreaſe the power of this 
« kingdom, It will n mal ie reſbsckable and 
« formidable to France. England will be the 
<« head of all theſe ample dominions, which . 
extend from the Britiſh ocean to the Pyre= 
ee nean mountains. By governing in his | 
youth ſo a different ſtates, he will learn | | 
„to govern, A i come to the crown, after 
© the  deceale. of ing Stephen, accompliſhed 
„ e in all the arts r 890d policy. His mother 
ec has willingly reſigned te to him her pretenſions, 
&« or rather lhe acknowledges that his are ſupe- | 
66 rior; we therefore can have nothing to 
6 apprehend from that ſide. In every view, | | 
our peace, our ſafety, the repoſe of out con- | 
« ſciences, the quiet and happineſs of our 
«- poſterity will. de firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
7 — I propoſe, Let Stephen continue to 
. 4 tenth crown, that we Swe him, as long 
. « as 
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de ag be lives; but, after his 4 let le 
* deſcend to that prince who alone can put an 
end to our unhappy diviſions. If you ap- 
prove of my advice, and will empower me to 
treat in your names, I will immediately con- 
6: er deſires to mag the Duke,” 


+4 22 


T — Earl of ArvnDr 
to the leading men in both da 
armſes, on his propoſal of ee. 
an accommodation n 
STEPHEN, and Hunky 
"Duke of Normandy, after- "> 
| Fraps King of En gland. 
ere he li, NH Errrkt ros. 


1 THINK tay Tre King Aer 
becauſe I ſhall anſwer for myſelf this day before 
"thee, touching all the things whereof I am ac- 
cuſed of the Jews; eſpecially becauſe I Know- 
"thee to be expert in all cuſtoms and queſtions 
which are among the Jews. Wherefore 1 be- 

"Tech "The * 1 me patiently. | aha 


i 4 


My manner. — life from my. ay which 
was at the firſt among my own nation at Jeru- 


-ſalem, know all the Jews, who knew me from 
the beginning, if they would teſtify, that, after 

* ſtricteſt ſet of our religion, I lived a/Phati- 
23 ſee. 
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ſee, And now I ſtand, and am judged for the 
hope of the promiſe made of Gon unto our 
fathers : unto which. promiſe our twelve tribes, 
inſtantly ſerving Gop day and night, hope to 


come: for which bope's ſake, King Aale, 
rr K Fred +» 


Why ſhould it be 22 an incredible 
wow with you that Gon ſhould raiſe the dead: 

I verily thought with. myſelf that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of JIasus 
of Nazareth. Which things I alſo did in, Je- 
ruſalem; and many of the ſaints did I ſhut up 
in priſon, having received authority from the 
chief prieſt; and, when they were put to death, 
gave my voice __ them, And I puniſhed 
them oft'in wer, 5 = nagogue, and compelled 
them to : blaſpheme,z, and, being exceedingly 
mad againſt them, 555 them even to 
ſtrange cities. „ O ste 


8 - 4 
74 19 


Whereupon 2 J. Went 4g) Damaſcus with 
authority and comtmiſſion from the chief prieſt, 
at mid day, O king, I ſaw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightneſs of the Sun, 
ſhining round about me and thoſe that journied 
with me. And, when we wete all fallen to the 

1 earth,” 
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earth, I heard à voice ſpeaking unto me, and 
aying, in the Hebrew tongue, (8 Au, SAUL, 
ie hy petſecuteſt thou me? It is hard for thee 
« to'kiek againſt the pricks.“ And faid, 
e Who art thou; Lon p?“ And he ſaid, “1 
„ am Jxsus, whom thou perſecuteſt. But 
« riſe, and ſtand upon thy feet; for 1 have 
"ex appeared unto. thee for this purpoſe, to make 
* thee a miniſter and a Witneſs. both of theſe 
ec things which thou haſt feen; and of thoſe 
ice? "things in which I will appear to thee; deli- 
ee vering thee from the people, and from the 
% Gentiles, unto whom now I ſend thee, to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
4 neſs to light, and from the power of Satan 
4 unts Gov, that they may receive forgiveneſs 
«of fins,” and inheritance among them which 
are nee by faith that i is in 1 


0 G 4244  & q f 


Whereupon, O king FT 1 was not 
| diſobedient unto the heavenly viſion ; but ſhew- 
eld firſt unto them of Damaſcus, and at ſeruſa- 

lem, and-throughout all the "coaſts of Judea, 
and then tothe Gentiles, that they ſhould repent, 
and turn to Gop, and do works met for re- 
pentance. For theſe cauſes the Jews caught 
emule tb ple, and went about to kill me. 
n ä 1 i Having 


— — 
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Having therefore obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witneſſing both to ſmall ' 
and great, ſaying none other things than thoſe 
which Moſes and the prophets did ſay ſhould 
come; that CarisT ſhould ſuffer, and that 
he ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the 


dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the people 
and to the Gentiles, 


And, as he thus ſpake for himſelf,” Feſtus 
ſaid with a Toud voice, “ Paul, thou art beſide 
« thyſelf; much learning doth make thee 
« mad.” But he ſaid, „I am not mad; moſt . 
« noble Feſtus ; but ſpeak forth the words off 
« truth and ſoberneſs. For the king knoweth 
« of theſe things, before whom alſo I ſpeak 
« freely ; for I am perſuaded that none of 
« theſe things are hidden from him; for this 
« thing was not done in a corner. King 
« Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets ? I know | 
e that thou believeſt. Then Agrippa ſaid _ 
unto Paul, 4 Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to bs 
« a Chriſtian.” And Paul ſaid, « I would to 
«© GoD that not only thou, but alſo all that 
« hear me this day, were both almoſt, and 
« altogether ſuch as I am, except theſe bonds.” 
Paur's defence before  P 

a .. 

Vor. I. PO 
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« Our Engliſh merchant converts the tin : 
« of his own country into gold, and exchanges 
« his wool for an, 
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zit be sches rs nn eit axons of 

ANIMAL @xcanomy and enjoyurent can 
LA hardly ſubſiſt without continued exertions 
of bodily: exerciſe. In indolence and luxury 
che blood and juiees are inflemeds or become 
Pvtdid and Hagnabt;;. And life icſelf, ſhould it 
de any haw grolongtd; is a/ burden, and ſome- 
times a ourie te the wretched puſſeſſor. It is a 
miſtaken ſuppoſition which aſſociates pleaſute 
and enjoyment with the rich, indolent, and lux- 
:uricguby. and, ar tlic ſame time, aſſigns wretch- 
adneſs and mi ſery tu the poor: and laborinus. 
Were we to gudpe leis from hare anpearances, 
and dtaw dur obſervations more from realities, 
we ſhould. certainly come do g contraty conclu- 
ian. Who, on the one hauch is more com- 
pletely wretched than the miſer; raking up 
and pialng over bis ill gotien wealths or the 
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deſtroys his health ? Who, on the other, has 
more real enjoyment of life than the ſturdy 
ploughman, that goes out whiſtling to his team 
in the morning, and returns, A on err 
blithe and joyous to his wife and child 

fire ſide, in the evening? Ny whe ly 
find a man in high life half ſo merry as 
cobler in his ſtall, or the tailor on the wy 
who cracks his jokes, and laughs and ſings 
From fix in the morning to eight zt night ? 
Health and ſpirits can only be enjoyed in per- 
kection by thoſe who work hard, and live ſpar- 
*3ngly; and if a wiſe -Providenee had not fo 
'ordered! it, chat this:ſhould be the lot f the 
many, mankind would be a thouſand: times 
| ſhes wickds reren ere, pn | 
2 * 2 K u aa 3:2 


of - 
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15 Labour and traffic mw likewiſe beconfidered 
aas the common, and, perhaps, the [moſt indif- 
foluble bond of civil ſociety. It unites the high 
and the low, the great and the ſmall; tlie rich 
and the poor together, and renders them all, in 
a manner, dependent on each other. My 
tailor, my ſhoemaker, my chimneyſweeper; nay, 
my moſt menial ſervant, is not more dependent 
en mme than N am an him; and were I to be 
* . „ deſerted 


— 
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deſerted by all theſe, I ſhould become perhaps 
more helpleſsand miſerable than anyone of them, 
Nor is this interegurſe and union conſined to a 
family, a neighbourhood, or a ſingle common+ 
wealth. It extends itſelf to diſtant countries, 
takes in all the four quarters of the globe, and 
accommodates itſelf to the different intereſts 
and Fails: of every nation under heayen, Act 


To alt this we may add, it is the grand fource 
of wealth and greatneſs; The ſureſt Tounda- 
tion, and the moſt effectual ſupport of empire 
and dominion. The ſtrength and proſperity 
of a nation depends not ſo much on the extent 
of territory, as on the good culture and im- 
provement of the ſoil; not ſo much on the 
number or valour, as on the induſtry and acti- 
vity of its inhabitants. A commercial power 
and influence will make its way where armies 
could never come: obtam and ſecure thoſe 
advantages which all the wiſdom and policy of 
man could never have effected without it. And, 
what is ſtill more, with all its other advantages, 
it breathes the true ſpirit of liberty. It makes its 
way, not by force and violence, but by mu- 


tual conſent and intereſt. Trade and commerce, 
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fublift together. We may therefore confider 

the eſtabliſhment of labout and traffic as one of 
the beſt bleffings, and one of the moſt ſtriking 
diſplays of the wiſdom and bentlicencerof the 
ir hare 


Adam, ee was to 
dreſs and keep the garden which his great Crea- 
tar had planted for him. Maderate labour was 
then conducive. e innocent recreation and 
enjoyment; but ſmce the fall it is ahſolutely 
neceſſary to ſubſiſtence. be earth is now be- 
come much leſs friendly to the wants of its 
numerous inhabitants; man, by the appoint» 
ment of heaven, is. to eat hread in the ſweat of 
ee eee 
eee eee eee 


The greateſt men . ancients: we 
codafiubronaianadie the manual labours 
and feers were many of them ſhepherds and 
| herdſmen ; and Paul, before his converſion, a 
man of great learning and influence, and, after 
wade 'a tantmaker; nay, it was a' common 


ola ae ai a 
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did not bring up his ſon to ſome: lawful trade, 
he brought him up te be u thief and A Ber. 
The moſt retowned heroes of antiquity; Who 
commanded namerous and victerious ue, Gif- 
tained not, at proper intervals, t6-convert chefr 

ſwords into ploughſharts, and theft ſpears into 
pruning hooks. David Wis taken from fol- 
lowing the ewes to be raler over Nis pebpls 
lien; and the greateff and beſt Ang, the Ro- 
man ſtate could ever boaſt of, was thoſen from 
the labeurs of à country life, to the more ini- 
portant cares of government and domimon; lay, 
Cyrus, one of che moſt artiditious' piitices of the 
eaſt, Was wont to ſhew his. friends, with more 
than common ſatisfac hon: a large orchard which 
he had ** e and nn wh ante 


The e een lag are nts 
beſt tuited to'a genrleman. If properly attended 
to, they Hot amy preferve Mis health] and im- 
prove his bſtate, but afford him a never * 
ſource of terteatien ant pleaſure: rr 


"8 11.3 VARIG 18919 $ : Hilo r 
A rs aig ae yas ah 
ane, of their time, i a2 
< plain iaſtange to me, tat men ce be 
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or how alſe cauld they: fit ſo many] hours 
4 tiling at that which generally gives more 
 Gr'vexation, than pleaſure, whilſt they are actu- 
MY ally engaged. in, it. It is certain, gaming 
* leaves no ſatis faction behind it to thoſe who 
LY < reflec when it is over, and it no way profits 
— 2 mind. As to their eſtates, if 
geit. ſtrikes ſo deep as to concern them, it is a 
d trade then, and not a recreation, wherein 
bi leu, that, have. any thing elſe. to. lire on, 
Les thrive. . And at beſt a 1 bas 


b& e at the Expence. of his — ug —_— 2 


It Has been nothing but W ni 
price of "greatneſs" and © riches, that has 
4 brought unprofitable and dangerous paſtimes, 
cc as they are called, into faſhion, and perſuaded 
<< People into a belief, that the learning, or put- 
; P their hands to any thing that is uſeful, 
* .could not be a diverſion fit for a gentlewan, 
s "Thin has been that which has given cards 
4 and dice and drinking ſo. much credit in 
„ the world: and a great many throw away 
tectheir ſpare hours in them through the preva- 
| * deney of cuſtom, and want of ſome better 
A „ employment. . They cannot bear the dead 
| eight of unemployed time lying upon their 
201 % | 1 ' 


« hands, 


LR 
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« hands, nor the uneaſineſs it is. todo nothing 
« at all. And having never learned any lau- 
« dable manual: art whereby. to divert them- 
e ſelves, they have recourſe to ſome fooliſh, 
« or ill ways in uſe to help off their time, 

« which a rational man, till corrupted by cuſ- 

6 tom, n e, e * 


« I ſay not this, vm 1onntks never donna 
young gentleman accommodate himſelf to 
« the innocent diverſions in faſhion: amongſt 
« thoſe of his age and condition. I am fo far 
from having him auſtere and moroſe to that 
e degree, that I would perſuade him to more 
« than ordinary complaiſance, and to be averſe 
or teſty in nothing that becomes an honeſt 
« man and a gentleman: though, as to cards 
« and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is, 
never to learn any play upon them, and fo 
“to be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous temp 
0 tations, and a we iy * | 


66 If; young gentlemen, from their 3 
weaned from that ſauntering humour where - 
197 ſome, out of cuſtom let a good part of their 
time run uſeleſaly away; without either buſi- 
— neſs, or recreation, they would find time- 
L. 6 0 enough 


- 
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4 enough to acquire dexteriey and Hill in hun- 
<< dreds of things, which; Gough remote from 
ce their proper callings, would not at al inter- 
fere with them. And therefore, I think, for 
this as welt as for other reaſons, a lazy Hſt- 
6 leſs humour, that idfy dreams away the days, 
* is of all others leaſt to de indulged or per- 
« mitted in young people. It is the proper 
46 ſtate of one fick, and out of order in his 
„ health, and is en 
4 ene my 


- « But if miſtaken parents, dern 
ec the diſgraceful names of mechanic and 
e 3 ſhould have an averſion to any thing 
e of this kind in their children, yet there is one 
ee thing, which, when they conſider, they will 
think abſolutely neceſſary, and that is, that 
they ſhould, at leaſt, fo far enter into the 
'G . tawde, as to uſe them to keep an 
te exact account of their expences. Not that 
« I would have a young gentleman ſet down 
« every pint of wine, or play that coſts him 
% money; mn name of expences will 
* ſerve for ſuch welt enough. Nor 
* would I have his father look fo narrowly 
4 jgtotheſe accounts, as to take vccaſton from 
; 4 thence 


— 
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« thence to Gritteitk 54 bb expences; "he m 

* remember that he himfelf was once a you 5 
« man, and not forget the thoughts 2252 
« then, nor the right his ſon has to have the 
« ſame, and to have allowance made for them, 
« If, therefore, I would have the young gentle. | 
« man obliged to keep an account, it is not 
« fo much to be a check on his expences i for 


« what his father allows him he ought to let 
ie him be full maſter of, but only that he might 


e be brought early into a cuſtom of doing it. 
« and that it might be made familiar and ha- 
4 bityal to him betimes, as that which will 
« be ſo uſeful and neceſlary to, be conſtantly 


« practiſed through the whole courſe of his 
« life,” | 


« A noble Venetian, whoſe ſon walloweg 
« in the plenty of his father's. riches, whoa 
« his ſon's expences grow very high 1765 
40 travagant, ordered his caſhier to let him bave, 
« for the future, no more money than What he 
« ſhould count when he received it. This, 
„ one would think, no " reſtraint to a 
* young man's expences, who could freely 
4 have as much money as he would tefl. "Bur 
yet this, to one who was uſed to nothing but 
| | « the 
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haye taken its riſe among private perſons, ar 


this nature, To remedy theſe, coin or money, 
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4 the purſuit of his, pleaſures, proved a very 
t trouble, which at laſt ended in this 
ſober and adyantageous reflection. If it be 


* A 


ec 


1 ſo much pains to me barely to count the 


10 money I would ſpend, what labour and pains 
1 did it coſt my anceſtors, not only to count, 
5 but to get it * This rational thought, ſug- 


e geſted by this little pains impoſed upon him, 


* e ſo effectually upon his mind, that 


vc jt made him take up, and from that time for- 
« ward prove a good huſband. This, at leaſt, 
every body muſt allow, that nothing is Iike- 
« lier to keep a man within compaſs | than the 
« having conſtantly | before his eyes, the fate of 
« bis affairs in a regular courſe of account,” 


L o CRE. 
A amn intercourſe is ſuppoſed to 


neighbouring families, in the ſimple and eaſy 
mode of barter. A bull or à cow. might yh 


Kid; a ſheep or a a calf = a certain quantity. of 
fruit or corn. But, when men became more 
numerous, and commerce more extended, ſome 


inconveniencies might ariſe from exchanges of 


_— 
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in gold, ſilver or braſs, as more durable and 
portable, was inyented; and ſoon became, not 
only a ſtandard to regulate the nominal value of 
the ſeveral articles of commerce, but a commo- 
dity eaſily convertible, by general conſent, to 
all the conveniencies and purpoſes of life;- Thus 
encouraged and extended by the mutual, and 
growing wants of mankind, the-intercourſe be- 
came general, and has long ſince formed a 
union between almoſt all the different people 
and nations of the known world, which, it is 
ſuppoſed, | will | be. continued, * ſome means 
| on I to/the VET WOT. 1: E 100 5 

(704.19 44 3% 7249 ib an 122 Sei . 
„ Nba e e art ot naturesaf the 
feld, the forge, or the loom, but may be con- 
verted into an article of commerce foreign or 
domeſtic, and become a ſource of wealth and 
power to an induſtrious and trading people. It 
is therefore à pity, that in any well regulated 
police, the falſe notions of delicacy and ho- - 
nour ſhould ſo far prevail as to be a check to 
the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce. 
10 eth wor, zig q bag cual igiuih 
J „ Will Wimbie's inthe conf of many Aa 
es younger brother of a great family, ho had 
« rather ſee their children ſtarve like gentle 
wane 5 40 men, 


"Ham 4% 2A, —— T— = 1 Wrath 5 *. N 
9 as u 1 . 4 e n 
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66; filled with: maltitudes of 
22 
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men, than cheive in @ wadcior profe ſſiom that 
is beneath their quality; This humour fille 
+. Several parts af Bump with: pride and beg - 
“ gary. Et is thrbhappineſs of a trading nation, 
6+ like cars, that the younger Sons, though in- 
capable of any art or profciiton; may be 
4+ placed in fuch away of life, a may perbaps 


„ Enable them 60 vie with the best of: their 


« family. Aecordingly, we find fevrrabciti- 
* vens that were launched into the world with 
us narrow fortunes, rung by aw honeft iuduſtry 
«© 0 eſtates than thaſe | of their elder 
« brothers. It is not improbable bat Will 
« was formerly tried at divinity, law, or phyſic, 
„ and that” finding his genius did not lie that 
* way, his purerus gave kim up, at length, to 


4 improper he might have been for ſtudies of a 


'« higher nabure, he was perfectly well turned 
0. r e men 
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« J reflect on the three great prefeſgens of 
« divinity, law, and phyſic; how they are each 
ac of them overburdened —— — and 


12 


«Ire 
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very much wonder at the humour of 

«« parents, wh⁰ fl not rather place their fons 
nds Abd Buns boon 
«5 cannot but chrive, than in fations, where 
- « the greateſt learning, probity; and goo#ſenſe 
„ may miſcarry. How many men, who are 
———_ curates, that might have become 


refpectable and bro ors, merebants, by a 
« right improvemeheof i ſemalfer ſum of rolex 


4 eduextloi?/ A ſober frugal perſon, of nen- 
« der parts, and a flow apprehenſion, might 
6 "I thrived in trade, though he ſtarves on 
« phyſic; as a man would be Well enough | 
6 „ pee to buy ſilks of one, whom he would 
« not venture to feel his pulſe, Vagellius is 
careful, ſtudious, and obliging, but withal a 
« little thick ſkulled; he has not a ſingle cli- 
« ent, but might have had abundance of cuſ- ; 
«© tomers, The misfortune is, that parents | 
« take a liking to a particular profeſſion, and 
« therefore deſire their ſons may be of it: 
« whereas, in ſo great an affair of life, they 
<« ſhould conſider the genius and abilities of 
« their children, more than their own incli- 
c nation. 
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10 l ie the great-advantpes. of a trading-na- 
tion, that there are very few in it ſodull and 


<<, heavy," who may not be placed in ſtations 
Kol lite, which may give them an opportu- 
oy nity of making their fortunes. A well regu- 
&« lated, commerce is, not like law, phyſic, or 
« divinity, to be overſtocked with hands; but 


« on the contrary, flouriſbes by multitudes, 


„ Fleets of merchantmen are ſo.many ſquadrons 
of floating ſhops, that vend our wares and 
« manufactures. in all the markets of dhe 
5 wor » 8nd find out Kieran under: both 
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—— — exemplified, 15. 116. 


Alliteration, defined and exemplified, 157. 


A ee eat oh cb bunt 


| 4th deſcribed, 6. 5p» + 


Amphiſeii, anti by the direction of their 
ſhadow, 

benen Veco, defikbd and er- 
emplified, 143. 

Anaſftrophe, defined and exemplified, 153. 

Anatomy, this ſtudy of it recommended, 174. 


| fan, "Queen, the lag of the eu of Brea, 36. 


Hnteci, diſtinguiſhed by their ſituatien, 3. 


Ny e exemplified, 44 . dd ot ne. 


„diſtinguiſhed by their fituntion, 30 


r . 


| Antonemaſia, defined and exemplified, 422: A wy 
ese, defined and etemplffled, 142. 
aua, defined and exérmphiffed, ia. 8 
fopdfer; defied and oxemnptified, 146. 14½ 
Fen "defined bnd cem pics, 126. _ 
Arbaces, governor of Media, 83. 4 
ArehiteFure, 37—41. 'books' | F thi 
ſſeiengę, zbid.. | Rt 
"Hrebity ave, part bf an old 1 cect 36. 
Archons, firſt eſtablſed in Greece, 1. r 
Arithmctic, 29. to the end of the ion; ; "books 
+, Fm mended 3 in this ſcience, 32. 
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Alia, deſcribed, 54. 
Aſhrian, empire commences, 81. terminates, * 
Aſtronomy, 61. to the end of the ſection. ſuited 
to enlarge the mind of man, 68. books recom- 


mended i theo te- Une 69. 
Aſyndeton, defined and exemplise 178. 4 
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Zihertile, whenee its origin und nume, 16 
Blackflone, recommends-the-ftgdy of the common 
' and Kanite law, 1721 h1n2 ona, 
Britannic, à new order iti'architeQure,” fr. 


_ Britons, driven into Wales, 96 9977220 non 


Brits, Finixs; his ſpesch over the dead body of 
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Gade, found the c at Thebes, 40. 1 n am 


3 geography, 47. bar bondeb uu T . 


Carthage, founded by. Dido, 82.) 86. erat 


Catachrefis, defined and exemplified,; 144 15 
Ceerops, founds the kingdom of Athens, 80. 

Chapone, her dati 
Charlemagne, elected 


of geography, 45. 
of the weſt, 91. 


Charles the Firh, vu able, reign and death, 


96. | baba . L 
Chaucer, dfv. 4 oss ol Eoglith boch, 94. 
Cheſterfield, lord, his obſervation on the habitual | 

Practice of muſic, 104. 205. . gives direQions 

for a graceful carriage, 105. ie eg 87 93% 


Chriſt, his birth, a y Xl 5 7 
3 


Chronology, . to che end of ;the 
, ee the middle, ibid. the modern, 107 a. 
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Chry/oftom, one of the Ancient Crtitiza writers, 


Cicero, hi; opinion on good ſenſe and e 
181. the pole ee from, hi 


IS 
writers, 8g. 


Circles, polar, 49. great on che 28 
earth, 48. 49. : OY, en SUNIT © 

Clemens Alexandrinus, one of the- fathers of the 
Chriſtian church, 89. 72 

Climates, 50. 


Climax, defined and lbs WF 148. 
Codruj, devates himſelf to death for the good. of 


his country, 81. 
Column, in architecture, 38. ene 211 vc 
Comets, 65. 12A 20 2 


Commerce, 221. to A bee ſection; fas 
poſed to have commence i the eafy mode of 
barter, 230. Ser Trade, EIN MG 4 Rog 

Compoſite,. . 1 

Concord, in muſic, 1b. 

— 23 4 ini 
Conſtantine ves 
lg gp he ea och empire w Brann 

Continent, - in geography, 47. 1 8 is 4 oi Y 

Corinthian, an order in architeQure, OY e 

Cernich,; in architecture, 38. No FL 31/7 BUY 

Craſſus, unites with Cæſar a uf th ; ; 
Roman commonwealth, 87. 

Creation, a chronological era, 79. VEE 

Creek, in geography, 48.” 00 Lf 9202919607143 


Cru/ages,' begun, 94. I SALTY, 43814 IN ch A N 
Cycles, 78. ; 6 n A; LISLE 21d 


Cyprian, 
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Deluge, general, a chropolagical.exa,, 29. 
| Demoſthenes, the eroteſis exem 5 3'q eu FE 
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N of the Suchen of bs Chriſtian church, 
G Ga of be eee ven, 8h. 
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Dancing, its general r- e ae 1 
the learner, 106. 

Dam, ee, eee in. e 5. 
„ expelled.the. kingdoms e 


Deborah, hes admin raten, l. 
Degrie, of a great circle on the earth, jg 
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his attitude in the deſign Me ets 
far Cteſiphon,, 194 · 8 | 


Dentil, in atcliiteftureg, 305 


een chilies of nr a 


_ chronological era, 80. TR 
Dexcalion, a remarkable flood in a an 
go +: 45 Did 
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Dido, builds Carthage, 63 eb Wine . 

Diſcoradi, in muſic, 16. N A ad 

Diviſion, d. ver of rite 0. 

Doric, an order in architecture, 39. ib nnn 

Drawing, a genteel and uſeful n 
231 the principal things to be obſerved ini draws 
ing, ibid. yratical books recommended, 26. 
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Earth, its magnitude, &. 63. 

Ecliptic, the earth's orbitz 66. 

E:phoneſis, defined and exeitplifed, es 
Edward the Cograſir, ge. the” Stach, an arniabſs 
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Heptarchy united in him, bid. 
Egypt, commenttes a kingdom; , $0. | 
3 Queen; reſtorss the proteſtant religion, 

Ramin nin; 
Elgin defined and exemplited; 044554 
Emphaſis, to be obſerved; i866. 
Enantigſis, defined and 1 146. 


22 


England, firſt ſo called, 90. divided into ſhites, 


hundreds and tythings, 92. united with. Scotland 

as one kingdom, 96. nr Ae enn 29 
Entablature, part of an 3 in architectate; 38. 
Efaminondats, tutor to Philip of Macedon, 88. 

Vor. I. M a- 
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Agbert, his firſt year A ir A 91. the ; 
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| Epanaphora, defined and exemplified, 15 1 
. Epanorthofis, defined and exemplified, - 6. 1760 
Edochas, the moſt conſiderable, . 79. 

Eguator, divides the earth, 48. 

4 | Era, 79. Chriſtian, 88. 155 5 

1 Eroteſis, defined and exemplified, * 5. 
| Ethics, the ſtudy recommended, 9 ih ont 
Europe, deſcribed, 52. to 54. ; 
Zuſebius, the hiſtorian, 8g. 
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Fable, 116. 117. bt 
Figure, in rhetoric, 110. Ys A 
\ Frieze, in architecture, 38. 

Fulcrum, in mechanics, 42. 
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8 da. 89. 
Gaming, diſcountenanced, 226. 227. 

Gamut, the ſtudy of it recommended, 105. 

Gay, his fable of the Fox and Dog, 117. 118. 
Geography, 47. to the end of the ſection; books 
tecommended in this ſcience, 538, _ 
Geometry, 35. to 37. books * in this 


ſcience, ibid. 
Giftares, unnatural, to > be avoided in public ſpeak- 
ing, 195- 4 
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Got bs, their irruptions, 89. by 1 Mak * teen 


Governments, their different forms in Rutope, 83. 
Cocver, John, an old Engliſh poet, 94. 
Gracchus, a remarkable eroteſis from him, 133, 
Grammar, 11. to the end of the ſection: the Eng- 
lim to be preferred, and firſt taught, 13 the 
French proper to ſueceed the Engliſh, A 
Latin, 13. elementary 1 789 for teaching 7 
commended; 16. 47 8 8 ay 
Gray, Jane, ber learning,” alats N and death, RA, 
Grecian, empire, its mme a chronologi- 
cal era, 85. n ; 1 
Gregorian, or new tyle, an. . ou 


Aut * 


Eregory, Pope, reforms. the aue. 76, Ne. | 


zeanzen, 89. oed aroalagdA 


Gulph, in geography, 48 git AAA 
Guthrie, we ae on bean 197s,, A 
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and, its geſture in public ſpeaking, 192. 
Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian general, 8 
his ſpeech to his ſoldiers, 201. to 206. 
Hanover, the firſt of ont, Neun, aſcends 0 - +. 
of England, 96 96. 45 9025 ne 
Harmony, diſtinguiſhed from melody, 406 


Head, its action or geſture in public ene 190. 
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Heptarchy, eſtabliſhed by the Saxons, * united 
in the'perſon-of Egbert, hg.. 
Heraclitus, a remarkable declaration of hisin ied 
of mechanic arts, 43. 11 
Hil, a famous hero of antiquity, bi. 
Hgiad, an ancient Greek poet, 82. © 
Haefel, diſtinguithed 14 the e. of their 
"ſhadow, 51. * 
Hiſtory, recommended in a cone of reading, 163. 
fabulous, 164. ancient, 165. of England, 167. 
a caution to be obſerved in reading it, 169. na- 
tural, recommended, 175. 5 
Humer, the famous Greek poet, 82. 
race, a celebrated Roman poet, 87. 
Hyperbaton, defined and exemplified, 127, 
Hyperbole, defined and exemplified, 113. 114. 
Hypotyþofis, defined and exemplified, 136. to 140. 
 Hyfteron proteron, defined and exemplified, 155. 


James, the firſt of England and fixth of Scotland, 
aſcends the Britiſh throne, 96. the Second of 

England, his bigotry and abdication, ibid; 

Ialenęſi, condemned A 12 in young bear, 

. 

70 7e, one of the judges of Iſrael, $1. 

Jervfalem, its r a chronological era, 88. 

ie | Ignatius, 
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Ty N D E X. 


1 one of the . Chriſtian inne, 89 · 
Jnachus, the firſt king of Argos, 80. 
1ndi4ion, explained, 78, 
—̃ — 4h dot 08 
Intercalatiou, explained, . 
Jobn, King, ſurrenders his kingdom to era. 
the apoſtle, his writings and death, 89. 
To/ephus, the hiſtorian, 89, m. 2 
Ireland, added to the ſovereignty of Bngland, you: 
Treneus, one of the ancient Chriſtian writers, 89. 
Trony, defined and Nee * N & fl 
Hand, in geography, ar $1 aigh 


Iſthmus, 1 In geography, 47. Err 6 * 33©& — 
Judas Maccabeut, his exploits and death, 86. 


Julian, or old ſtyle, 97. period, 78, the apoſtate, 2 
Julia Cæſar, famous for his victories, 87, landed 
in Britain, 1%. amn the Ts a this. 
aſſaſſinated, 8 8. g Tn to gp1ySbaad” | 
Tuſtin Martyr, aan uit i dfecs of Cri 
tianity, 89. Db ord was. 
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Ky of the voice to be preſerved in readi nd 
(peaking, 184. 17,985 2 

. in muſic, 103. their HiFerent elects, We” 
_ Kingdoms, in Europe, 62. in Afia, "Re 
Knapwell, Richard, his remarkable de in 
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to ſubſiſtence, 224. occaſionally attended to by 
ſome of the greate® men rere _ —— 

„224. 22757. 

Latin, language, not to be 0 wide, negles 
or prejudice of n. 13. nn 
Roman people, 9g. 

Law, of England, 170. of nations recommended 

> 2 in a courſe of reading, ibid Rag 

"Letters, their different ſounds 0 be nok, * 
Tever, a mechanical power, 42. est 
Tine, in geometry, 35. 5 
Locle, bis obſervations, en 8 chilies to 
read, 4. his device for teaching to ſpell, 6. his 
_ -\ reſtithonyin favour of theEngliſk language, 9. 16. 
his device for teaching to write, 21. recommends 
_ -1': the ſludy of chronology, 71. and of | the civil 
law, 170. his obſervation on logic and right 
_ reaſoning, 177. 178. in favour of drawing, 23. 
condemns gaming, 226, 227. recommends in- 
. and manual arts, 227. 228. adviſes young 
genllemen to keep at leaſt a general account of 

. their expences, 226. I IR RI 

tian, 2295 230. 2 f 

Logic, diveſted of its nmeaning formate rom 

a: men ded, 176. RI 3004 « 
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90. rf; ow et ns * 
Manes; the bead of a ſet, Pu 


| Marathon, mas fro eee Ms 


Perſians, 83. N l 
Mars, its magnitude, &c, 63. 33 
Martial, a Latin poet, $9. | | 


Mary, the bloody Queen, r 95. the 


ſecond, an amiable princeſs, died, 96. 
Mechanics, 42. ite ſeveral" pres, vt. books in 
te ſcienee recommended. 44. b 
Mercury, the planet, its magnitude, 4. * 
Meridian, defined, 8. 


Mel:dy, defined, 101. diſtinguiſhed — | 


ibid. 
Metalepfis, defined wy . 123. 8 


Metaphor, defined and exempliſied, 110. to 112. 
Metaphyfics; diveſted of nicer peter recom- 


mended, 176. 
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Mikor, repreſents the ——— of 
the angels in the act of praifivg 1 N . | 
Medilhon, in architecture, 49. - 10 

Modulation, of the voice, to * C to, 198, 
Medule,in architecture; 39. 
Money, its origin and uſe, 231. 

Month, an aftronomical diviſion of time, 74. 


Moon, her magnitude, &c. 63. 3. 


Multiplication, one of = nen Mons. 5 
arithmetic, 


Mufec, — . feftions 3 Agb 
amuſement, 104. its wonderful power, ibid. the 
habitual practice of it rather beneath a gentleman, 
Mom practical books in this ſcience recommend- 

„ 105, | 7 | 
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Nabonaſtery his ſet yer, a chronological on, 7% 
Nebucbadnezzar, king of Babylon, 83. | 
Neck, its geſture in public ſpeaking, 191. 192. 
Nice, famous for ati eeeheſiaſtieat' council, bel | 
Nineyeh, founded, 80. , * ant | 
Mis, ſon of Belus, gt 
Norman e a Pe era, 9% . 
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Omri, builds Samaria; a. 
Orkelos, author of the Chaldee Paraphraſe, 69. 
the Compoſite, 39. the Corinthian, ibi. the 


Doric, ibm the Ionie, 453d; the Tuſcan, did. 
Ori gen, n 
89. 4 563-T3F0- £5 1 
Ovia, the Roman poet, 88. his t90 mock labour 
ed deſeription of the Po, 138. 139 "8-5 
Oxford, univerſity founded, 92. IG BO 49" yt 

W defined and en 146. 8 
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. Parable, exemplified 119. 
Paul, his defence before N 214 to 217 
Pauſti, to be oblerved in reading and ſpeaking, * 
. 
Pedeſtal, part df an order in architecture, 35. 
Pelagius, à vative of Britain, 839. 
Pelops, reigns in Peloponneſus, 8. - 7 
Peninſula, in geography, 7 
Pennington, | her obſervation, on reading , 
164555 cars; th, 
Periæci, — by their We F. 


Periphrafisz defined and exemplified, 140. 
?:rjei, ilinguited by the Gelen of hel 


ſhadow, 51. 
N defeated by the Romans, 6. 
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Philoeply 1 a ee. 175. and moral, 
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* Phy/ic, Saget rein eee decor 174. 
Planeti, ſhiming by reflection, 656. 


Pleonaſm, defined and exemplified; 150. 151. 
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lich over the French, 94. 


- Point, in geometry, 33. 


Poles, of the earth, e | 
Pohearp, one of the fathers of the Chritan cinch 
89. N siam 5 fs bia av ae * 
Polyſyndeton, defined and exemplified, 1 6. 

Pompey, famous for his victories, 87. 

Pape, biſhop of Rome, advanced to the ſtate of a a 
temporal prince, gt. _ * 

Pape, Alexander, the poet, hls exemplificition of 
ide hypotypoſis, 139. 149+ the oxymoron exem- 

ied from him, 146. and the climax, 148. 

on adapting the fyle to the ſenſe, 139. 140, 

Prelepfee, defined and. execaplitied,. 143 from 4 
paſſage of Cicero, 14% 

Promontory, in geography. 47 

Eronunciation,. a Provin cial mode of it it to be ee, | 
5. eſpecially in public Tpeaking, „ 664.1446 

Preſepopeia, defined and , A. 1 . 0 

Prolemies, kings of Egypt, 85. | 
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Ful. mechanical power, 1 * 
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Ovintilians recommends geometry; 33. 15 diioc 
tion between tropes and figures; 109. his obſer- 
vation on irony, 113. on allegory, fimilitude, 
and metaphor, 121, on the uſe of rhetorical 
figures, 158. recommends a proper modulation 
of the voice in ſpeaking, 188. deſcribes the atti- 
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Reading, a Ales mites ali 


it, 4. Wee e . | 


a courſe of it recommended, 163. 
Reformation, from popery, 95. 


Religions in Europe, 53. 5. Bauen. 
56. in America, 357. 


Republics, in Europe, 2. 
Revolution, a chronological era, 1 
Rhetoric, 109, to the mY of the * 

Ring of Saturn, 64. os 
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River, in geography, 48 48. 
Fells, ne hy 138. Pg 
Roma, legions take their final E. Tv, 
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Bamaria,/ built by Omri, 92. a 
 Sarca/nt, defined and exemplified, 124. 125. 
Sarunupulas, A worthleſs prince, 2. 
Satellites, of Jupiter, 64. of Saturn, ibid." _ | 
"Saturn, his magnitude, &c. 64 

* Saxons, their firſt coming into England, 90, l 


bliſh the Heptarchy, ibid. converted to > Chriſ- 
tianity, ibid. 


Scipio, a famous Roman general, 86. 
| Screw, a mechanical power, 42. 
Sea, in geography, 8. 
Seleucida, kings of Syria, 83. 
Seneca, his obſervation 8 b 
Shaft, in architecture, 38. 180 n | 
n of the/zcdize, r. 
Simile, exemplified, PR _ N B15 e137 | 
Solid, in geometry, 38˙ N B 
Solfice, in aftronomy, 49. 
Speaking, public, 183.'to he hit Kur abb: 
three things more eſpecially neceſſary to it. 197 
rather the gift of nature, 198. 
$pe4ator, his obſervation on mute, 99 on a meta- 
PRs, 12. I - | 
Speech, Parts of it, to be diſtinguiſhed,. 11. 1 
Start, kxed, 1 65. their * 67. 
Strait, 


— 


. N D E X. 
grain, in-grography, 48; 2 


Sy/t, to be attended to by one ee 
lic, 196. tht properties of it, 197. 
ubtraction, one of the pe rare, 0 


metic, 30. Tf 


Sum, its magnitude, be. PR he net the u- 
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Sugetſicien, in geometry, 35 24 


Syllables, the —— — 


divided, 4. 
Snchorefs, defined and exemplified, 145. 
Synecdochy, defined and exemplified, 122. 
Syntax, ern 12. | 3 
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Terence, the W 26. tk itz; 


Tertullian, one of che fathers of the Cate 
church, 89. 2 #5 Wt 205 | 4 


; : 2. {> IOW \ 


The/eus, a famous hero of antiquity; 91. 
Tillotſon, a ſtriking exemplification of the irony 
from him, 124, and of the climax, 148. 


Fans; unnatural, in n and ſpeaking to be 
avoided, 184. 


Trade and, commerce, 231. to the « end of the Tees 


tion: one of the bands of civil ſociety, 222, 22 3. 
the chief fource of national wealth and great- 
neſs, 223. breathes the ſpirit of liberty, ibid. 


a Watt. of the wiſdom and beneficence of the 


1 Creator, 


F 
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Creator, 224. ſuppoſed to have cmmenced in | 
| the eaſy mode of barter, 230. recommended to 
the younger-branches of great families, 232. 233. 

nenne. 34. 5 


Trighph, in in architecture, 39. „or e 
Trope; a kind of figure in rhetoric, 110. a 79. (v4. 
Tropics, in aſtronomy, 49. W N „Str 


Troy, the deſtruction of it. a chronological ers 91, 
ä * 39. 65 e % 
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Virgil, the Roman poet, 87. 
* 


Volute, in architecture, 39. 


Viorti gern, calls in the Saxons, geo 
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Uzziah, rings of meren 82. 125 e 8 ap | 
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"I united to the fovereignty of ' England, g 9 C 
Ward, profeſſor, his teſtimony in favout of gram- 
1 mar, 9. his obſervations on the metalepſis, 123. 
on aſyndeton and polyſyndeton, 157. on one of 
Cicero s ſpeeches, 159. 
Watts, Dr. illuſtrates the anaſtrophe from a de- 
in the cxiv. plalm, 154. 
mage, 
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Wheel, a mechanical power, 42. 


10 1 * "Doi. 508 
nicken obe of the mechanical powers, 42 


Wickliff,/ Jobo, -noted reformer; 94. a 1288 

rule Ae e, g e a 

Writing, obſervations on dhe art, ig. the ſeveral 
hands or modes. now. in uſe, 19, 20, three things 
_ that contribute to the heauty of it, 20. the re- 
| markable difference M the hand writing of diffe- 
- rent np nt 5005 ne * N . 
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and his miſerable diſappointments 4. 
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Year, its length, 4. 70 de e the ths | 
Gregorian, ibid, che Moſaic, 444. 
You Dr. his obſervation on-'a profuſe deſcrip- 
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1 1 ＋ HE New and Compleat Didjonuy = 
the Engliſh Language. In Which ai 

the Words are * the different 8 pel⸗ 
lings preſerved, the Sounds of the Letters occa- 
| Kona) diſting uiſhed, the obſolete and uncom- 
rds fupparted b Authorities, and the 
— — d Uſes illu my 
Examiples: :Towhich:is:pretxed,: a: 
henſiye Grammar, By Jon Ask. LL. D. 
Author of — Inſtitutes; or, An 
Eaſy Introduction to Dr. Lowrn's Engliſh 


+ Grammar, —Neatly printed on a ſmall new 


Letter, and Tull Page, in kat Ana Volumes 
Octavo, Price 12s. bound. : 24 Una 


II. Dr. NuGzxT's New Pocket Die- 
tionary of the French and Engliſh Languages. 
In two Parts. 1. French and Ehgliſh. 2. Eng- 
ith and French, Containing alf Words of gene. 
ral Uſe, and authorized-by .the: beſt Mriters. 
Thg ſecond Edition. greatly improved, with che 
| erke. f upwards 2 thouſand 
l ofa S. CHARRIER, Teaches: of 
the Frenc age and Geography, &c,— 
| Neatly perineal Ta one ee Price 
38. bs. bound. N. B. This Dictionary is an 
uſeſul Companion fat all Gentlemen who tra- 
vel, both Natives and Foreigners. 
in 


Engliſh French, for; the Improvement of 
Youth, Madame F AUQUES DE VA - 
exust,——Neatly privies in two Voluides; Sf 
Price 6g. bound. 12 $261 Ar T4 (141 ] 


HI, Moral and Entertaiffing Dialegues 
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